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Advertising Service 
Based on Experience 


@ It is a recognized fact that The Akron Advertising 
Agency Company's service is of an unusually high 
character. 

@ The service could hardly be otherwise, having as its 
foundation the experience gained by staff members in 
serving many of the most successful rubber com- 
panies in America. 

@ Though young in point of years, The Akron Adver- 
tising Agency Company has truthfully been called an 
organization old in experience with rubber advertising. 


@ Because of the thoroughness of the service, the 
number of accounts served must of necessity be limited. 


We suggest that you comnzunicate with 


us immediately 


The Akron Advertising Agency Company 


Central Savings and Trust Building 
Akron, Ohio 
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Definitions of Export Quotations 


HESE definitions of export quotations and general recommendations for 
a standard American export practice have been adopted by the National 


Foreign Trade Council, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
American 


ciation of Manufacturers, 


A., National Asso- 
Association, 


Manufacturers’ Export 


Philadelphia Commercial Museum, American Exporters’ and Importers’ Asso- 


ciation, Chamber of Commerce of the State of N. Y., N. 
and N. Y. Merchants’ Association, at a conference held in 


on December 16, 1919. 


As the most certain means of insuring unmistakable clarity 
in terms and conditions of sale, the Conference voted to 
recommend to manufacturers and exporters that all use of 
abbreviated forms of export price quotations be abandoned, 
and that such terms be written out in full. 

The Conference recognized, however, that this reecommenda- 
tion is not likely to be accepted generally at once; and there- 
fore, in the hope of effecting a simplification and standardiza- 
tion of American practice, it adopted the following statement 
of definitions of the abbreviated forms in more common and 
general use in the export trade. The Conference strongly 
recommends to manufacturers and that wherever 
abbreviated forms of export quotations are employed, the 
forms herein defined be used, as far as possible, to the exelu- 


exporters 


sion of other forms. 


Definitions of Export Quotations 

These are, in their order, the normal situations on which an 
export manufacturer or shipper may desire to quote prices. 
It is understood that unless a particular railroad is specified, 
the property will be delivered to the carrier most conveniently 
located to the shipper. If the buyer, for the purpose of de- 
livery, or in order to obtain lower transportation charges, 
desires that the goods be delivered to a carrier further removed 
from the shipper and entailing a greater cost than delivery 
to the carrier most favorably situated, the carrier to which the 
buyer desires delivery of the goods should be named in the 
quotation. The term “cars or lighters” as used herein, is 
intended to include river, lake or coastwise ships, canal 
boats, barges, or other means of transportation, when so 
specified in the quotation. 

1. When the price quoted applies only at inland shipping 
point and the seller merely undertakes to load the goods on or 
in ears or lighters furnished by the railroad company serving 
the industry, or most conveniently located to the industry, 
without other designation as to routing, the proper term is: 

“F. O. B. (named point) ” 
Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in ears or lighters 
(2) seeure railroad bill of lading 
(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on ears or lighters at for- 
warding point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 


Y. Produce Exchange, 
India House, N. Y.., 


B. Buyer must 

(1) be 
thereafter 

(2) pay all transportation charges including taxes, if any 


responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 


(3) handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 
2. When the seller quotes a price including transportation 
charges to the port of exportation without assuming responsi- 
bility for the goods after obtaining a clean bill of lading at 
point of origin, the proper term is: 
“Ff. O. B. (named point) Freiaur Prepaip To (named point 
on the seaboard) ” 
Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in ears or lighters 
(2) seeure railroad bill of lading 
(3) pay freight to named port 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on ears or lighters at for- 
warding point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred there- 
after 
(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
(3) unload goods from ears 
(4) transport goods to vessels 
(5) pay all demurrage and/or storage charges 
(6) arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where 
necessary 
3. Where the seller wishes to quote a price, from which the 
buyer may deduct the cost of transportation to a given point 
on the seaboard, without the seller assuming responsibility for 
the goods after obtaining a clean bill of lading at point of 
origin, the proper term is: 
“F. O. B. (named point) Freignt ALLOWED TO (named point 
on the seaboard) ” 


Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must 

(1) place goods on or in ears or lighters 

(2) secure railroad bill of lading 

(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on ears or lighters at for- 
warding point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company 
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B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 
thereafter 
(2) pay all transportation charges (buyer is then en- 
titled to deduct from the amount of the invoice the 
freight paid from primary point to named port) 


(3) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
(4 unload goods from car 
(5 trar port roods to vessel 


demurrage and/or storage charges 


(7) arrar iT t in warehouse or on wharf wher 
nect ur 
1. The seller may desire to quote a price covering the trans 
portation OL the Od to seaboard, assuming responsibility 
for loss and/or da : ip to that point In this ease, the 
proper term 1s 
“FF, O. B. Car imed pt n seaboard 
Under this quotation 
A. Seller must 
(1) place goods cars 
(2) seeure rail | bill of lading 
(4 na i ! marges trom torwarding point to port 
on seaboard 
1) be responsib ! , ind/or damage until goods 
have arrived i n ears at the named port 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsib for loss and/or damage incurred 
thereafter 
2) unload goods from cars 
(3) handle all bsequent movement of the goods 
(4) transport ids to vessel 
(5 pay all demurrage ind/or storage charges 
(6) arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where 
necessary 
5. It mav be that the goods, on which a pnree is quoted 
covering the transpor ‘ ( roods to thie seab yard, con 
stitute less tl 1 carl In this ease, the proper term 1s: 
F. O. B. Car named port) L. C. L.” 
Unde rt quotatior 
A. Seller mu 
(1) deliver goods to the initial carrier 
(2) seeure railroad bill of lading 


(3) pay all freight charges from forwarding point to 


port on seaboard 
{ } be 


I ave 


responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 


arrived ar the named port 


B. Buyer must 


(1) be responsibl ind/or damage incurred ther 
after : 
(2) handle a h ent movement of the goods 
(3) aecept goo from the carrier 
(4) transport oods to vessel 
5) pay al torage chare 
(6) arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf wher 
nece ry 
6. Seller may auoté price which will include the expense 
of transportation of the goods by rail to the seaboard, imelud 
ing lichterag In tl proper term 1s: 


LIGHTERAGE FREF 


é“ F. Oo. B. Car named port 
Under this quotation 
A. Seller 
{ 1) place roods on or in ¢! 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 
8) pay all transportation charges to, including lighter 


must 


irs 


age at, the port named. 


(4) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
] .Y 


have arrived « Cars at the named port 


> 


B. Buyer must 

(1) he responsible tor loss and or damage ineurred there 
after 

(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
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(3) take out the insurance necessary to the safety of the 
goods aft ~ arrival on the cars 

(4) pay the cost of hoisting goods into vessel where 

weight of goods is too great tor ship’s tackle 

pay all demurrage and other charges, except lighter- 


age charges 


or 


7. The seller may desire to quote a price covering delivery 
of the goods alongside overseas vessel and within reach of its 
loading tackle. In this ease, the proper term is: 
“F. A. S. vessel (named port) 
Under this quotation: 

A. Seller must 


(] ) transport foods to seaboard 


(2 store voods in 


warehouse or on wharf if necessary, 
unless buyer’s obligation includes provision of ship- 
ping facilities 
(3) place goods alongside vessel either in a lighter or on 
the wharf 
t) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship or on wharf 
6B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, 
and for insurance 
2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
3) pay cost of hoisting goods into vessel where weight 
of goods is too great for ship’s tackle 
8. The seller may desire to quote a price covering all ex- 
up to and ineluding delivery.of the goods upon the 
named port. In this case, the proper 


penses 
overseas vessel at a 
term is: 
‘7. GB. 
Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must 
(1) meet all charges incurred in placing goods actually 
on board the vessel 


vessel (named port 


(2) be responsible for all loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed on board the vessel. 
B. Buyer must 


(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter 


(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 


9. The seller may be ready to go farther than the delivery 


of his goods upon the overseas vessel and be willing to pay 


transportation to a foreign point of delivery. In this case, 
the proper term is: 
“C. & F. (named foreign port 
Under this quotation 
A. Seller must 
(1) make freight contract and pay transportati charges 


sufficient to carry goods to agreed destinatior 
2) deliver to buyer or his agent proper bills 


lading 


to the 


agreed destination 


3 be responsible for loss and oO! damag until roods 
have been delivered alongside the ship and clean 
ocean bill of lading obtained (seller is not responsible 


for delivery of goods at destination 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter and 
must take out all necessary insurance 
(2) handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
(3) take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage 
and landing at foreign port of destination in accord- 
ance with bill of lading clauses 
(4) pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, 
if any 
10. The seller may desire to quote a price covering the cost 
of the goods, the marine insurance on the goods, and all trans- 
portation charges to the foreign point of delivery. In this 
ease, the proper term is: 
“C. I. F. (named foreign port) ” 
Under this quotation 
A. Seller must 
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(1) make freight contract and pay freight charges suffi- 
cient to earry goods to agreed destination 

(2) take out and pay for necessary marine insurance 

(3) be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship, and clean 
ocean bill of lading and insurance policy have been 
delivered to the buyer, or his agent. (Seller is not 
responsible for the delivery of goods at destination, 
nor for payment by the underwriters of insurance 
claims. ) 

4) provide war risk insurance, where necessary, for 


buyer’s account 
B. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, 
and must make all claims to which he may be entitled 
under the insurance directly on the underwriters 
(2) take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage 
and landing at foreign port of destination in accord- 
ance with bill of lading clauses. 
3) pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, 
if any 
EXPLANATIONS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


tS Sere cee Free on board 
F.A.S................. Free alongside ship 

C.F i. occ ccdeuncees CS GE eee 

ie er aph dass wea dee sun Cost, insurance and freight 
aS SP ee Sree Less than ecarload lot 


General Recommendations 

In reaching the conclusion set forth in this statement the 
Conference considered the fact that there are, in more or less 
common use by manufacturers in different parts of the United 
States, numerous variations of these abbreviations, practically 
all of which are employed to convey meanings substantially 
synonymous with those here defined. For instance, there are 
manufacturers who quote “ F. O, B. Cars,” “ F. O. B. Works,” 
“F. O. B. Mill” or “F. O. B. Factory” meaning that the 
seller and buyer have the same responsibilities as those set 
forth in section 1. The Conference considered all those varia- 
tions and determined to recommend the use of “F. O. B. 
(named point),” as “F. O. B. Detroit,” “F. O. B. Pitts- 
burgh,” ete. Of the considerable number of these abbrevia- 
tions which are used in the United States, the Conference felt 
that the form “ F. O. B. (named point) ” is most widely used 
and understood, and therefore should be adopted as the 
standard of practice. 

The chief purpose of the Conference is to simplify and 
standardize American practice, and to that end it urges manu- 
facturers and exporters to cease the use of synonymous ab 
breviations and quote habitually in the terms here recom- 
mended, just as far as these terms will cover the price condi- 
tions which it is desired to arrange with the buyer. 

Variations of the abbreviations recommended in other sec- 
tions also are in more or less common use throughout the 
United States. The recommendations of the Conference set 
forth above apply to them with the same force as to those cited 
under section 1. 

Manufacturers and exporters are urged to bear in mind that 
the confusion and controversies which have arisen have sprung 
in part from the use of an excessive number of abbreviated 
forms with substantially similar meanings, as well as from the 
use of abbreviations in a sense different from their original 
meanings, or in an application not originally given them and 
different from the sense or application understood by foreign 
buyers. 

In simplified and standardized practice lies the best hope 
of reducing confusion and avoiding controversy. 

The Conference urges upon manufacturers and exporters the 
very great importance at all times of making their intention 
in whatever quotations they employ so thoroughly clear as to 
be impossible of misunderstanding or misinterpretation. It is 
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much better to take the time and space at the outset to make 
the quotation clearly understood, than to be compelled in the 
end to go through vexatious controversy or litigation, which 
costs not only time and expense, but customers as well. Mis- 
understandings can best be avoided if the seller will formulate 
a written statement of the general conditions under which his 
sales are to be made, and will see that the foreign buyer pos- 
sesses these terms of sale when considering a quotation. The 
items which may be included in such a statement deal with: 
delivery, delays, partial shipments, shipping instructions, in- 
spection, claims, damage and payment. If all contingencies 
are thus covered by carefully considered conditions of sale, 
disputes will largely be prevented. 
Confusion Likely to Arise 

The quotation “ F. O. B, (named port) ” as “ F. O. B. New 
York,” “ F. O. B. New Orleans,” “ F. O. B. San Francisco,” 
is often used by inland producers and distributors to mean 
merely delivery of the goods at railway terminal at the port 
named. This abbreviation originated as an export quotation 
and had no application to inland shipments. It was used only 
to mean delivery of the goods upon an overseas vessel at the 
port named. That, in fact, is the meaning universally given 
to the phrase among foreigners, and is the meaning which the 
best practice among exporters requires it invariably to have. 
But because of the confusion which has arisen through the use 
of that form with a different meaning by inland producers and 
distributors, and in the interest of unmistakable clarity, the 
Conference most strongly urges the invariable use by American 
manufacturers and exporters of the form “F. O. B. Vessel 
(named port).” This adds only one word to the abbreviated 
form and has the great advantage that it cannot be misunder 
stood. It also avoids the difficulty which might arise among 
foreigners not always well versed in American geography 
through confusing an inland forwarding point with a shipping 
port at seaboard. 

The Conference calls attention to the fact that in selling 
“EF. A. S. Vessel” manufacturers and exporters should be 
sareful to have their agreements with buyers cover explicitl) 
the question of responsibility for loss after goods have been 
delivered on the wharf or alongside the vessel and before they 
are actually loaded on the ship. There is no generally estab 
lished practice on this point. The recommendation of the Con 
ference in the definitions of responsibility under section 7, sets 
up a rule which it is hoped will lead to the establishment of 
a standard practice. 

It is understood that the provision of lighterage covered in 
several of these recommendations is only within the usual free 
lighterage limits of the port, and that where lighterage outsid« 
such limits is required, it is for buyer’s account. 

Care Must Be Exercised 

In order to avoid confusion in another particular, attention 
is called to the care which must be exercised in all cases in 
making weight quotations. The net ton, the gross ton and the 
metric ton all differ in weight. Similarly there is a variation 
in the use of the term “ hundred-weight ” to mean either 100 
pounds or 112 pounds. It is, therefore, not sufficient to quote 
a price per “ton” or per “hundred weight.” Instead, the 
Conference recommends the use of the terms “ton of 2,000 
lbs.,” “ton of 2,240 Ibs.,” or “ton of 2,204 Ibs.,” ete., which- 
ever is intended. 

It is also important to note that a carload lot in the United 
States means the quantity of the particular commodity in ques- 
tion necessary to obtain the ecarload freight rate for transporta- 
tion on American railways. This quantity varies according to 
the commodity, and also varies in different parts of the coun- 
try. Certain commodities bemg more bulky than others, the 
minimum carload for them is less than for heavier products 
occupying less space. The load required may range anywhere 
from 12,000 to 90,000 pounds. Consequently it is important 
when quoting prices applicable to carload lots to so state, and 
to specify the minimum weight necessary to make a carload 








lot of the particular commodity for the particular shipment in 
question 

The Conference points out that in quoting “C. & F.” or 
“C. IL. F.,” manufacturers and exporters moving large quan- 


essel should be careful to ascertain 


tities of maternal by one 

in advance the buyer’s capaeity to take delivery. This because, 
inder these terms d as a condition of making the freight 
rate, transportation companies may require a certain rate ol 
discharge per day, and that rate of discharge might be in excess 
of the buyer’s capacity to take delivery In such event an 
adjustment with the transportation company would be neces 
sary, which might affee freight rate and consequently the 


price to he quoter 


he Conference also rol urges shippers clearly to un 
derstand the provisior ot their insurance protection on all 
foreign sales, irrespective of the general terms used thereon. 
In almost all eases it should be possible, when making ship 


ments by Lain insurance cover giving full protec 


tion from primary shipping point to designated sea port de 
livery, and/or foreign port delivery. As ordinary marine 
insurance under F. P. A. conditions, i. e., free of particular 
average, gives no protectiol against deterioration and/or 
damage to the merchandise itself while in transit when caused 
by the recognized hazards att nding sucn risks, shippers should 
endeavor in all eases to obtain insurance under W. P. A. 
(S. P. A.) conditions, 7. e. with particular average (subject to 


The Question of 


Foreign exchange is a commodity and present demoralized 
depreciation in rates for sterling and other European ex- 
changes is a normal expression of the law of supply and de- 
mand, it is declared by James 8. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, in a statement on 
the situation made in response to a request by the Associated 
Press for an explanation, in plain terms, of this highly com- 
plicated international busimess problem. Restoration of an 
approximate equilibrium of the imports and exports between 
the United States and Europe and a return of the currencies 
of Europe to a gold basis are the fundamental factors which 
will restore the normal demand for foreign exchange in this 
country and bring it back to normal levels, he says. 

Mr. Alexander has taken a leading part in considering the 
foreign trade situation, having been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credit and Finance at the Atlantie City International 
Trade Conference held with unofficial representatives from 
Europe under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and being now chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Committee on European Finance. 
He is chairman of the Board of Directors of the French Amer 
ican Banking Corporation and a director of the Foreign 
Finance Corporation, His statement in part is as follows: 

“ Depreciation of the foreign exchanges is primarily only 
a reflection of deeper problems in the relation of exports and 
imports between America and Europe. 

“ When exporters sell to foreign buyers, they draw checks, 
drafts, ete., on those foreign consignees or their banks for 
the amounts du¢ [hese bills are drawn in foreign money, 
preponderantly pounds sterling—that is, on houses in London, 
long the world’s international clearing house. Americans draw 
ing these bills sell them in the foreign exchange market for 
what they will bring, which under normal conditions fluctuates 
within narrow limits of face value 
checks and drafts coming into the foreign exchange market 


The total volume of such 


constitutes the supply of foreign exchange in existence at that 
time. The foreign exchange market consists of foreign ex- 
change houses whose function is to buy exchange, say in New 
York, on London, and send it there for collection or the estab- 
lishment of balances 

“Normally this supply and demand were about equal be 
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particular average), when in excess of the customary franchise 
of 3 per cent to 5 per cent. Under such form of insurance 
underwriters will be called upon to pay claims for damages 
when these exceed the stipulated franchise. 

The Conference points out that inasmuch as fees for con- 
sular invoices and similar items are arbitrary charges fixed by 
foreign governments, they are not included in the terms of 
C. & F. or C. I. F. quotations, and it is part of the duty of 
the buyer to meet them. 

Finally, the Conference strongly recommends, as a most 
effective measure of simplification, the general practice of quot- 
ing for export, as far as possible, either “F. A. S. Vessel,” 
‘F. O. B. Vessel” or “C. I. F.” Concentration on this small 
list, all of which terms are readily understood abroad and are 
diffieult of misinterpretation, will, it is felt, be markedly influ 
ential in avoiding confusion and controversy. 

The conclusions and definitions set forth above are the rec- 
ommendations of a Conference which was composed of repre- 
sentatives of nine of the great commercial organizations of the 
United States interested in foreign trade. Not all have as yet 
the force of law or long-established practice; but it is the hope 
and expectation of the Conference that these recommendations 
will receive such adherence on the part of American producers 
and distributors as to make them in fact the standard American 
practice. And it is, therefore, expected that in due time they 
will receive the sanction of legal authority. 


Foreign Exchange 


cause the total volume of goods and services sold to Europe 
about equalled the total volume of goods and services brought 
from Europe. In pre-war times the difference in the two 
volumes fluctuated between narrow limits and the excess one 
way or the other was settled by shipments of yold. 


“The war, however, has materially changed the situation. 
In the first place, while there have been huge increases in our 
exports to Europe, there have been great decreases in our im- 
ports from Europe. There has therefore come into the foreign 
exchange market a greater volume of checks and drafts on 
Europe than European drafts on America, resulting in a far 
greater supply of foreign exchange in this market than there 
is a demand for on the part of Americans having remittances 
to make abroad. As always happens in the case of any com- 
modity when supply exceeds demand, prices of the foreign 
exchanges fell. 


“ During Europe’s war purchases from us before America’s 
entry into the war, foreign exchange on Europe was kept from 
depreciation to present levels by the great volume of gold 
she sent us in eash liquidation of her adverse balance, until 
she sent about all the gold she could spare. At this point 
America entered the war and government credits were ex- 
tended to our allies, serving to keep a large volume of foreign 
exchange for Europe’s purchases out of the market. Drafts 
and checks which would otherwise have come into the market 
during this period were, in effect, funded in a consolidated 
The ex- 
tension of government credit, however, has ceased, and there 
is nothing now to prevent foreign exchange from coming into 
the market in greater supply than there is demand for, due to 
the continuing excess of Europe’s purchases from us over her 
sales to us. 


long time eredit. This postponed the depreciation. 


“The question as to what will correct the situation can be 
answered on general principles without any attempt to 
prophesy. Foreign exchange cannot come back to parity un- 
til the restoration of the gold standard in Europe corrects the 
depreciation of European currencies and until the restoration 
of approximate equilibrium between our exports and our im- 
ports in respect to Europe again makes the demand for for- 
eign exchange approximate the supply.” 
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At a meeting of the German Bunsen Society for Applied 
Physical Chemistry Dr. Duisberg of the Bayer Company at 
Leverkusen made a few remarks regarding the progress of 
work on synthetic rubber during the war. His remarks were 
in part as follows:* 

The synthetic production of rubber can be accomplished in 
various ways. It was accomplished by Fritz Hoffman at Lever- 
kusen during the period 1910-1912, continuing the researches 
of Harries. The credit 4s due to Hoffman for a new method 
for producing isoprene, which, by hot polymerisation forms 
rubber. 

If isoprene is kept at the boiling point for a month it be- 
comes solid and hard and exhibits the properties of rubber, 
showing the same reactions. Research has established the fact 
that isoprene, butediene and dimethylbutodiene possess these 
same properties. Acetone is reduced with aluminum to 
penacone and this is converted to dimethylbutodiene, This 
gives a benzine-like hydrocarbon, which was boiled for four 
months, finally giving a rubber-like substance. 

The rubber manufacturers took considerable interest in the 
product and made tires and many other goods from it, mixing 
it with natural rubber in the manufacturing process. 

At this time natural rubber stood at the abnormally high 
price of almost 30 marks. This price dropped quickly to about 
4 marks and with this drop the interest of the rubber trade in 
the synthetic product soon disappeared. The manufacture of 
synthetic rubber was then given up at Leverkusen. 

At the outbreak of the war the rubber trade did not consider 
synthetic rubber. They thought that they could get along with 
the stock of natural rubber on hand and with the reclaimed. 
They changed their minds when the stocks of rubber began to 
run low and the reclaim began to be poorer and poorer due to 
the repeated reclaiming cycles. Then it was that the rubber 
trade turned to the chemical industry and we were asked to 
make synthetie rubber. 

The apparatus was no longer at hand, and the important 
raw materials, acetone and aluminum, were lacking. The sup- 
ply of acetone which we had was just sufficient for the pro- 
duction of nitroglycerine powders. Half of the gray lime used 
as a raw material for making acetone was formerly obtained 
from America. Aluminum was not abundant in Germany, 
except at Neuhausen, where this light metal was used for the 
frame work of Zeppelins and for aircraft motors. 

We were forced to find a new solution and produce acetone 
by another method. The biological process in which spirituous 
vinegar is produced was, to be sure, a workable process, and 
could be used if we were forced to use it, but the potatoes 
which we would use in the process were necessary for food for 
the men in the war, and the spirits were necessary for the 
manufacture of powder. 


Acetone from Potatoes 

Geheimrat von Bottinger in Arensdorf worked out a new 
process for the production of acetone at the Fermentation In- 
stitute at Berlin. He used potatoes with the help of the 
bacillus produced by the rotting potatoes. There is formed by 
strong fermentation 2% alchohol and 1 acetone. However, the 
bacillus is exceedingly sensitive so that this process was given 
up for present considerations. 

In the meanwhile a third process for the production of ace- 
tone was developed. This, to be sure, was already known be- 
fore the war, but had never been developed on a large seale. 
This is the carbide process. Calcium carbide generates acety- 
lene when treated with water. This is converted into acetalde- 
hyde in the presence of a contact substance and by the addition 
of water. This is oxidized to acetic acid with oxygen, which 
is blown over a contact substance, carbon dioxide being split 
off and acetone produced. 


* From Gummi Zeitung. 


Artificial Rubber in Germany During the War 


This process was carried out at Leverkusen on a small scale. 
It was then carried out commercially at the Hochster Forbe- 
nuerken in Hockst and at the Nurnberger Kousortium in 
Burghausen. 

The raw material, acetone, for the rubber production was 
now entirely independent of outside sources and produced in 
the necessary quantities. Aluminum was, before the war, pro- 
duced almost exclusively from imported bauxite, which is now 
being produced in Germany. The Grusheim-Elektron, in con- 
nection with the Metallgesellschaft in Frankfurt, have erected 
three aluminum factories for working up Austrian bauxite, 
and other firms have done likewise, so that our supply of 
aluminum is independent of outside sources. 

While we now had the raw materials, we had to purchase 
This, however, was 





new apparatus for the rubber synthesis, 
not easily accomplished. We are able today to produce 150,000 
kg. (330,000 lb.) of methyle rubber per month. 

The rubber industry did not take kindly to the new synthetic 
product. They consider that it is a substitute and possesses 
entirely different properties than the natural rubber. It has 
the disadvantageous property of taking up the oxygen of the 
air very strongly, and is also very difficult to vuleanize prop- 
erly. 

By mixing piperidine and similar substances into the syn 
thetic rubber these disadvantages are overcome and we are able 
to produce quickly, by means of these accelerating substances, 
a first-class hard rubber which is identical with the natural 
product in strength and 20 per cent greater in electrical re- 
sistance. The Navy department used this hard rubber for 
accumulator cases for U boats. 

Difficult to Produce Soft Rubber 

Soft rubber is very hard to produce from this methyl rub- 
ber. The product is leather-like at ordinary temperature, but 
becomes elastic on heating. By adding dimethylaniline and 
toluidine to the synthetic methyl] rubber the elasticity is in- 
creased, and it was used in this manner successfully by rubber 
manufacturers. Solid tires were made from the synthetic 
product. The heaviest of automobiles are now seen with these 
tires. Cables, wires and rubber clothing were also produced 
by the use of this synthetie rubber, and a certain amount of 
it was used for false teeth. 

A large factory was erected at Leverkusen in which we are 
able to produce 2000 tons of synthetic rubber per year. If you 
bear in mind that the yearly consumption of rubber in Ger- 
many is 16,000 tons, you can see that we are already producing 
about 12 per cent of this demand. 

The question which concerns us now is what the situation 
is going to be in peace time. To this we can give no definite 
answer. It is to be hoped that by economical manufacture and 
intensive production we will be able to produce cheap acetone 
and aluminum. 

If the product from dimethylbutodiene shows difficulties of 
working on account of its properties, then we will change over 
to the production of isoprene. 

Dr. Merling has succeeded in producing acetylene and ace- 
tone separately, so that we now have, by this method, a cheap 
source of isoprene. 

Polymerization in large quantities presented many diffi- 
culties, but these were overcome. We have had, as yet, no time 
to develop this line on aecount of our activity with intensive 
production. 

The gas forming butodienes, which can be obtained cheaply, 
“an serve as a raw material for producing a third kind of 
rubber. From the various butodienes many products can be 
produced by synthetic processes, and by energetic scientific 
and technical work I hope to produce a satisfactory synthetic 
rubber. 
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Peruvian Cotton for Tire Yarns 


American tire bh ! ifacturers are taking larger qua! 
tities of Peruvian cott nal isual this season, and receipts 
of the South Amert staple at Atlantic ports, particularly 
New York. have bee , for some time past. The New 


York inspection bureau reports that it is working almost every 
aa ipo oO P cotton which have come in, ¢o! 
oned hi 1) ouses or drrect to spinners of auto 
nob} , TT 

The use of t p cotton has been greatly stimulated 
by the war, and tl if Government reports on the Peruviar 
taple review | the industry during the was 
period “ At the beginni of the war.” the report reads, 
larve toek ol ims ‘ cotton accumulated in the United 
States, and p1 inp [he low prices ruling in New 
Yor ind Londe i the impossibility of securing shipping 

ee bull nodity eombined to depress 
market for Peru’s product to such an extent that the usual erop 
vas not plant n the 1914. When the war demand 
did nally ree I ip. in the latter half of 1915, 
iccentuat the i yt stapie cotton as compared 
wit } 

(he Liverpool Cotton Exehange divides Peruvian cottor 
into tour ( ‘ “ vhich consists of several grades 
' uri en | Per un rough, known in Peru as 
ispero, ral P und is particularly valuable be 
cause he ¢o ed ieccessfully with wool in textile 
manutact ‘ iwh, lor staple cotton, and its 
market price | lu ‘ more or less bv the price ol wool 
than that of cotto1 Pe] n moderate rough is known 1 
Per 1a sCTHIAS pel ine esembles the aspero xcept that the 
staple is orte! Yoruvian smooth, called suave or 
Egipto in Peru, has been developed from the American up 
land, which it resembles close Market prices are governed 


by prices of ‘he class known in Liverpoo 


as Peruvian Sea Isla evidently ineludes mitafifi as well as 
the real Sea Island, of which little is raised in Peru. Mitafifi 
is a variety of Egvyp cotton with a long, fine staple, 
similar to the Sea Island, and being raised 1 inereasing 


quantities 
Peru’s cot 


* Bet re the war, L rp { ol practically all 


ton, and the United States in turn bought from Liverpool. Thi 
urgent necessity OL opt ! long staple cotton tor use in the 
manutacture of army supphes induc ed American manutactur 
ers to send their buvers directly to Peru; and, once convinced 


of the economy of this proceeding, it is not likely that they will 


return to their former roundabout method.” 


for Export Packing 


Kaper ree rried out by the U. S. Forest Pr 
duets Labo ur ecial interest to American exporters 
and importers wl und erates in shipping goods to 
foreign countri \ box ndle made of webbing, instead o 
rope, has been devised as a means of conserving shipping spac 

| export pmet wxes loaded wit 200 to 300 pounds are 
most easily manipulated when provided with handles. Usually 
such box handles are 1 rope, inserted through holes in 
the ends « the box and seeured with wall knots, or inserted 
tT moves under the cleat at the ends of the box and nailed 
Ro h these methods ta ) iseful space, Lhere DY Increasing 
the «displacement of the box as well as the export rates, which 
ire based o he ecubieal e« s of the package 

lo obviate these difficulties, the Forest Products Laboratory 
suggests using webbing about Ye-in. thick and 1%4e-in. wid 
which has a breaking strength of 800 lbs. This may be inserted 


through sew-cuts made parallel to the grain in the ends of the 


box. turned down flat inside, and nailed seeure ly with large 


headed roofing nails 


Such a handle takes up no extra space either inside or out 


side of the box It is easi made, and has a lifting strength 


AGE AND 
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The results of this and of other 
experiments ol that great 
value to American exporters is being carried on 


with a large margin of safety. 


this laboratory indicate work of 


Information Exchange 


Inquiry No. Letter to Mr. Repony : 
with much interest your articles on Removing Solvents from 


The writer has read 


Dipped Rubber Goods in the December 25 issue of the RuBBER 
AGI 

You speak of using benzol as a solvent, and, 
extent for this 
understood the goods made with it as a solvent wouldn’t carry 


while we have 


not used it to any purpose, we have always 


in stock for even six months without becoming hard and useless 
and freezing even in non-freezing weather. 
We cure 
and either earbon disulphide or 


yur goods by dipping in a solution of sulphur chlo- 


sulpht I 


ride, ehloride and 


benzol. 

After using carbon disulphide for some time, our employes 
began to leave us on account of the fumes, and we then sub 
stituted benzol. We had the best of luck with the former (with 
the exception of the fumes), but with the latter we have had 
a lot of goods go hard after two months. 


We would be 


questions: l 


grateful for your answers to the following 
Do you think that the benzol in t 
to make the goods become hard 


(2) Do you think that the rea 


he euring 


mixture a tendency after 


has 
being in stock a few months? 


for the articles becoming hard is due to being eured too 


son 


green or improper drying? (3) Do you know of anything 


better as a substitute for benzol or carbon disulphide in the 


eure? (4) If carbon disulphide is used, how can we overcome 


the fumes? 


inswer by Mr. Repony: The fact that dipped rubber articles 
when made out of cement using benzol as a solvent do not carry 
in stock for even six months without becoming hard and useless 
cannot be attributed to the use of benzol, because benzol has 
no injurious effeet upon rubber. 

The observation that such goods freeze even in non-freezing 
weather indicates clearly that the articles have not been prop 
the cold eure solution, and naturally any 


erly vulcanized by 


rubber goods not properly vuleanized are subject to rapid 
oxidation, causing the goods to become hard and useless, 

Since your experience with benzol has been with its use as 
for the cold cure mixture, then the 
you be attributed to the following 

The qualitative action of sulphur chloride as a vul- 


the depth 


a diluting agent trouble 


which have observed ean 
causes: 
canizing agent is directly due to two main factors 
the sulphur chloride has been able to penetrate below the sur 
face and the ability of the diluting solvent to evaporate more 
rapidly than the sulphur chloride. 

You have used carbon disulphide as a dilutant with satisfac 
tory results, because the carbon disulphide (being the best rub 
know! becomes absorbed DY the rubber very 


be r solvent 


rapidly, earrying the sulphur chloride deep below the surface, 
and, since the carbon disulphide evaporates more rapidly than 
the sulphur chloride, the minutely distributed sulphur chloride 
has the greatest vuleanizing action in this condition. 
On the 


of carbon disulp| ide, 


other hand, if benzol is used as the dilutant instead 
the important factors of vulcanization 
are reversed. The benzol, which is not as good a rubber solvent 
as the earbon. disulphide, will not earry the sulphur chloride 
as deep below the surface, and since the sulphur chloride from 
this mixture evaporates more rapidly than the benzol, naturally 
the effect of vuleanization is much less. 

The proper remedy must be sought by substituting the car 
bon disulphide by some other rubber solvent which has a lower 
boiling point than benzol, and at the same time trying to select 
a solvent which has no injurious effect upon the employes’ 
health 

By using carbon tetrachloride instead of carbon disulphide 
results are obtained. 


very satisfactory 
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Charles Goodyear Proposed for Hall of Fame 


Movement Now on Foot to Secure a Permanent Place for the Inventor of the 


Process of Vulcanization of 


Rubber in the Hall of Fame 


of New York University 


An effort to secure a place in the Hall 
of Fame of New York University for 
Charles Goodyear, the inventor of the 
process of vulcanization on which rests 
the whole rubber industry today, will be 
made this year by leading figures in the 
rubber world. 

Elections to the Hall of Fame take 
place every five years, and 1920 is one 
of the years for making selections. Col. 


S. P. Colt, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Rubber 
Company, has already inaugurated a 


movement to bring the claims of Charles 
Goodyear to the attention of the one 
hundred electors who will vote on candi- 
dates, and as a first step has written a 
letter of formal nomination to Robert 
Underwood Johnson, director of the Hall 
f Fame. 
In his letter Col. Colt says: 


“T understand that nominations are in 
order for the New York University Hall 
of Fame, list of 1920, and I wish to 
strongly urge the name of Charles Good- 
year, the inventor of vulcanization of 
rubber. When we think of the many 
uses to which rubber is now put, adding 
greatly to the comfort of mankind, the 


alleviation of suffering, and the ad- 
vancement of civilization, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that the world 


owes Charles Goodyear a debt of grati- 
tude that can never be paid. 


Importance of Goodyear’s Discovery 


“All the improvements in the manu- 
facture of rubber goods in fbeneral are 
based wholly upon Mr. Goodyear’s dis- 
covery of vulcanization—without air 
brake hose railway trains could not be 
properly run, without rubber tires we 
could not have automobile or auto trucks 
and without rubber appliances we could 
not have the telephone, electric lights, 
aeroplanes nor the thousand and one 
other things in which rubber plays an 
important part. 

“Of the eight rubber companies 
originally licensed under the patents of 


Charles Goodyear, three have gone out 
of business and the other five are now 


States Rubber Com- 
a special interest in 


owned by the United 
pany, which gives us 
the great inventor. 

that Charles Good- 
permanently placed 
of the New York 


“TI earnestly hope 
year’s name will be 
in the Hall of Fame 
University.” 


The claims of Charles Goodyear have 
been brought to the attention of electors 
at past elections in an unostentatious 
way, but rubber had not attained, even 
so late as the last election in 1915, the 
place of importance in American busi- 
ness it holds today. In 1914 the total 
production of rubber goods in the United 
States amounted to only $320,000,000. 
In 1918 the output was nearly four times 
as great, $1,122,000,000. 


Goodyear’s discovery of the vulcaniza- 
tion process is one of the romances of 
the history of invention. One of the 
reasons why he is especially entitled to 
recognition is that he understood clearly 
the importance of the results he was seek- 
ing to attain, and though he finally by a 
mere accident discovered the solution of 
his problem, it was not accidental that it 





was he who found the solution, for he had 
devoted his entire energy to the subject 
for years. 

With a prescience that was uncanny he 
forecast for rubber a future that even the 
development of the rubber industry in the 


past few years has not surpassed. He 
knew little about the electrical field, it is 
true, and nothing whatever about auto- 


mobiles, yet his claims for patents made 
in the early forties show a vision for the 


future of rubber that was startlingly 
clear. 
A man of strong religious tendencies, 


he felt himself under a divine impulse to 
carry to success experiments which would 
confer so great a boon on humanity. It 
was this feeling that led him, in spite of 
most precarious health and deep poverty, 
to continue for ten years his search for 
the elusive. secret of how rubber might 
be made suitable for use. 

As his experiments progressed he not 
only manufactured rubber goods, but even 
dressed in clothes made of rubber, wear- 
ing them for the purpose of testing their 
durability. He was certainly an odd 
figure, and his appearance led one of his 
friends, who was asked how Mr. Good- 
year might be recognized, to reply: “If 
you see a man with an India rubber coat 
on, India rubber shoes, an India rubber 
cap, and in his pocket an India rubber 
purse with not a cent in it, that is Good- 
year.” 

His poverty was so extreme that many 
times only the kindness of friends and 
neighbors kept his large family from 
starvation. At that period imprisonment 
for debt was in vogue, and on many occa- 
sions Goodyear found himself locked up 
for debt. He was regarded as a “crazy 
inventor,” and, as time after time his hope 
that he had finally hit upon a solution of 
his problem proved illusory, his friends 
and relatives did not hesitate to tell him 
with much harshness that he should give 
up his experiments and find some means 
of supporting his family. But he per 
sisted until he won complete success and 
then, instead of settling back and reaping 
a harvest from his discoveries, continued 
to spend the money that came to him, in 
adapting his discoveries to practical uses. 


The Discovery of Vulcanization 


Though born in New Haven, Conn., 
Goodyear spent much time in New York 
City and in various towns in Massachu- 
setts. It was in Woburn in the latter 
state when some rubber fell accidentally 
from his hand upon the top of a red hot 
stove that he learned that the applica- 
tion of heat was the one additional ele- 
ment needed in the solution of the prob- 
lem. So intimate was his acquaintance 
with his subject that the change produced 
in the rubber by its unexpected contact 
with the stove was recognized by him as 
of vital importance. 

Large sums of money had been invested 
and lost in rubber manufacture before 
Goodyear brought his process to comple- 
tion. Goods that looked all right were 
made up, but cold weather made them 
stiff and brittle, and in summer they be- 
came soft, and decomposition in hot 
weather gave them an offensive odor. 

Goodyear was born December 27, 1800. 
in 1834 he began his rubber experiments. 
but it was not until the spring of 1839 





that the stove incident occurred, His 
process was not fully perfected until 1844. 
He received the grand medal of the 
world’s exhibition at Paris, the great 
council medal of the exhibition of all na- 
tions at London, and the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor from Napoleon III. He 
died at the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, in July, 1860. Death found 
him insolvent and his family heavily in 
debt. Though he made no fortune for 
himself, great wealth has come to many 
through his invention. 


Goodyear California Organization 


The California organization of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company is now 
virtually complete, according to a recent 
announcement from the company’s Los 
Angeles, Calif., headquarters. President F. 
A. Seiberling has picked Clifton Slusser 
as the vice-president who will have charge 
of the factory organization when it starts 
next June. Temporarily, P. W. Litch- 
field, vice-president and general manager, 
will remain in charge. 


Mr, Slusser joined the Goodyear forces 
in 1911, first as secretary to William 
Stephens, assistant superintendent of the 
Akron plant. His rise in the Goodyear 
organization has been phenomenal, and 
President Seiberling regards him as one 
of his ablest lieutenants. 


Frank A. Steele will be assistant super- 
intendent of production. He is a grad- 
uate of Wooster and Case universities, and 
has been with the Goodyear company since 
1910. Division superntendent in charge 
of all tire manufacturing will be W. R. 
Urquhart, who entered the company’s 
service two years ago. The personnel 
department will be in charge of F. H. Ful- 
ler, while factory accounting and pay roll 
will be under P. H. Sullivan. Purchasing 
and supplies will be in charge of P. J. 
Brady, with Frank Marietta as night su- 
perintendent. S. A. Steere will be super- 
intendent of the cotton mill. 


J. E. Phillips, now assistant master me- 
chanic of plant No. 1 at Akron, will be 
master mechanic at the Los Angeles fac- 
tory. William Auen will have charge of 
the plumbing department, and H, Bennett, 
the electrical department. George Swartz 
will have charge of all machinery instal- 
lation. 


Until the arrival in Los Angeles of Mr. 
Slusser, H. E. Blythe of the personnel de- 
partment at Akron, will act as assistant 
to Vice-President Osterloh in co-ordinating 
and supervising the local factory organiza- 
tion. 


English Firm to Purchase 


A large company in England, with a 
branch office in the United States for the 
purpose of looking after shipments and 
completing purchasing transactions, ete., 
desires to be placed in touch with manu- 
facturers of mechanical and electrical 
labor-saving appliances with a view to 
their sale in the United Kingdom. The 
company is particularly interested in 
washing machines, electrical clothes 
driers, vacuum cleaners, dish-washing ma- 
chines, electrical water-heating apparatus, 
motor-driven sewing machines, automobile 
accessories, automobile tires and shoes 
and other articles of like nature. Large 
quantities of articles of the higher class 
are desired. Information can be obtained 
from Charles H. Champion, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Boston Woven Hose Makes Distribution 


Qn the afternoo! | December Slst, 
1919, Boston Wov Hose and Rubber 
Compal y t honored 
custom made its usu | ‘ ition of 
foul pieces to emp he m 
pany s ervice 10 eu! ind ue 

This year the eve! i ide more 
memorable to a presel ww the fact that 
work in the factory is stopped at 4 
rr. MM whereupon the employees assem 
bled in the general aud lum, each iv 
ing been previously pre ed with a card 
entitling the holder to @ seat in a specia 
section reserved according the Ik th 
of service 

After a concert by h rchestra al 
address of welcour is vered by 
J William Fellows fact manager 
followed by community singing 

The president, George | Hal was 
then called upon to explain the purpose 
of the gold distribution and took advan 
tage of the occasion to compliment those 
present of their long service with the 
company and to express in a most pleas 
ng way the company ippreciation 

The meeting was easily the most suc 
cessful of its kind whiel the company 
has held in a long period of years 

Dayton Rubber Refinancing 

The recent financing of the Dayton 
Rubber Company was completed when 
notice was received from Columbus stat 
ing that the increase in capitalization 
from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 had been 
granted. The refinancing was made neces 


sary through plans of the company to ex 


pand and erect several additional build 
ings to take care of their increased trade. 

R. L De Lisser, of Chicago, has been 
made head of the sales department, and 
will assume charge at once He has also 
been made a member of the board of di 
rectors in company with a Chicago finan 


cler who is interested in the local com 
pany. 

The Dayton Rubber plant now operates 
one unit and plans will be made for addi 
tions soon, as sales of the company are 


increasing rapidly. Last year’s sales were 


approximately $3,000,000, and the present 


year is exper ted to reach a point between 
$5.000,000 and &7.000.000 

The company was rganized about 
eight years ago and manufactures solid, 
pneumatic and cord tires 

Construction of the ne buildings will 
be started within thirty days, according 
to John A. MacMille resident of the 
company Ch build s tf b erected 
will be one-story fre] t sti tures, sin 
ilar to the ne the om 
pans 1h tilled i ed | irae 
ment of the pial bee r 
pared 

Laidlaw. Kelley and Co. Move 

rindi {Hi 
client satista ry ou wel 
downtown sectio l 1 Kel d 
(‘o., In 14 Platt stree New \ ive 
decided move ul “ rhe ‘ ‘ 
quired the twenty-one ear sehold a 
the southwest corner rho son and 
(;rand streets seEVE story nd base 
ment building, where the W onsolidate 
their various departments now located in 
several buildings downtow! ind where 
they will have increased warehouse fa 
cilities to better serve the requirements 
of their customers for prompt deliveries 
from New York stock 


The new building is situated one block 
north of Canal street and one block west 
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central location, 
stations of the 
the 


l the 
vn subway at Canal 


of West 
within e 
Sixth 
West 
Br 


street. and 


Broadway, a 
LS} 
nue “L if 


Side 


access To the 
Grand 
it (anal st 


ave street, 


subway reet, 
and Brool 
the Canal 
ntersecting and connecting 
Ninth the Third 


the Second avenue i" 


mdway 
surface cars 
with 
avenue “I 
East 
Manhat 


street 


ivenue I 
the Side 
Cross 


ind troll nes 


idge Po 


subway 


Mid-West Elects 


The annua 
the Midwest 
iation 
January 


(\ssociation 
of the directors of 
Manufacturers’ As 
Chicago Thursday 
time the following 


meeting 
Rubber 
held in 


which 


wis 


15, at 


HRISTII 


Joun T. ¢ 


officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, John T. Christie, president 


Hawkeye Tire and Rubber Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: vice-president, C. Wright, 
treasurer and general manager Racine 
Auto Tire Company, Racine, Wis.; secre 


tary, W W. Wuechter, general manager 


Nebraska Tire and Rubber Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; treasurer, George B. Dry 
den, president Dryden Rubber Company 
Chicago 

The board of directors of the associa 
tion is composed of the officers and John 
W Maguire. vice-president and genera 
manager of Portage Rubber Co., Barbet 
COT Ohio Db. M Maso1 renera mana 
y Mason Tire and Rubber Co., Kent 
Ohio. and F. TI. ¢ ester. secretary d 
( re Cw ube ind Rubber ¢ 
} Heights, I 

Pharis Tire Builds 

{ und has hee broker ror i ( 
hree-stors factory building for the 
Pharis Ti and Rubber Company of 
Newark, Ohio rhe structure is to of 
upy ground space of 100 by 120 feet. It 
s being built by the State Construction 
Company. which is buying all of the ma 
terials entering the construction from 


Newark dealers Secretary Lindrooth 
of the Pharis Tire and Rubber Company, 
says that the building is to be finished by 
April 1. 

In addition to this new factory building 
a power plant 50 by 70 feet will be built, 
with capacity sufficient to supply two ad- 
ditional factory units of the size now 
building 
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Akron Production Fills Demand 
Concentrated efforts of the great tire 


and rubber industries in Akron have suc- 


ceeded in bringing the production of tires 


to within 90 of 100 per cent of the de 
mand, and a total output of 50,000,000 is 
inticipated in 1920, says the Cleveland 
rust Co, in its new monthly Business 
Bulletin, which made its initial appear 


ance recently. 

“The Akron tire and 
has enjoyed a phenomena! 
1913,” Says the Bulletin present 
rate of production being at 
80,000 tires daily as against 20,000 during 


rubber industry 
growth since 
* the 


estimated 


the pre-war year. The total output of 
tires in 1919 attained the huge estimated 
total of 35,000,000 compared with 8,000, 
000 in 1913.” 

The bank urges increased production, 
efficient labor and Jess extravagance as 
the great present day needs in helping 


to solve the high cost of living problem. 


Lomar Tire to Build 


Announcement has been made by the 
omar Armored Tire Company of the pur 


chase of twenty acres of land at Twenty 


sixth and East Walnut streets, Muncie, 
Ind., as a site for their new factory. The 
factory will be completed by next fall, it 


fs stated, and will employ 1,200 men. 

The new company basic patent 
covering the manufacture of a pneumatic 
steel cord tire for automobiles and trucks. 
The construction is practically the same 
as in ordinary cord tires, except that a 
steel cord is used instead of cotton. 

Walter Miller, formerly with the Miller 
Tire Company of Anderson, has been en 
gaged as superintendent of the new plant 
and Charles W. Mouch, a_ prominent 
banker and dormer owner of the Indiana 
Rolling Mills and a heavy stockholder in 
the company, is the general manager. 


owns a 


Goodyear Sumatra Plantation Filmed 


The long hand of commercial enter- 
prise in American industry is reaching 
out to bring closer countries that the 
average person knows little about. Al- 
ready the South American countries have 
been linked with America, while South 
Africa, China, the Straits Settlements. 


Japan and India are producing raw mate 


rials vitally essential to American indus 
ries 
lo assure permanent and sufficient sup 
es of raw materials, American capital 
reached into the heart of the Dark 
Continent and has penetrated the jungles 
to clear the ground for modern cultiva- 
ion What was impenetrable forest a 
few years ago is now accessible to rail- 
i] and automobile’ transportation 
rden spots where white men may live 


s comfortably as in Maine or California 
\ notable example of this commercial 
uterprise is the 80,000 acre rubber planta 


tion of The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company in Sumatra To visualize the 
preparation of this commodity for the 


market and to show the company’s pioneer 


work, Roswell Johnson, noted cameraman 
ind director, has just returned to the 
United States after many months’ stay, 
with 30,000 feet of film for educational 
purposes. Taken in the sunlight more 


brilliant than that of California, the pic- 
tures show vividly the results of Ameri- 
can commercial enterprise on the other 
side of the globe. Every phase of tropic 
island life and the development of jungle 
into civilization is interestingly pictured. 
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Personals of the Rubber Trade 


Personnel Changes in the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.—Changes in the 
Boston Belting Company—Williams Foundry and Machine 
Company Elects Officers for 1920 


Firestone Changes in Personnel 
Announcement of changes affecting a 


number of its district and branch mana- 
gers has been made at Akron by the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. For the 


most part the changes are in the nature 
of advances due to expansion of the com- 
pany’s business and promotions higher 
up. 

Changes affecting district manager per- 
sonnel are follows: Cincinnati: J. P. 
Patterson, manager of the Cincinnati 


as 

















W. J. SLATER 


branch, has been appointed manager of 
south central district, with headquarters 


in Cincinnati. Dallas: J. H. MecDon- 
nough, district representative, central 
district, has been appointed manager 
southwestern district, with headquarters 
in Dallas. Akron: C. L, Mason, western 
service manager, has been appointed 
manager of the north central district, 
with headquarters at Akron. San Fran- 


cisco: L. R, Jackson, manager of Indian 
apolis branch, has been appointed mana- 


ger of Pacific coast district. with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. Philadelphia: 
B. R. Leisure, manager of Baltimore 


branch, has been appointed district man- 


ager, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Changes in branch management are as 
follows: Cleveland, J. M. Bushey, for- 
merly truck tire sales manager in Cin- 
cinnati, vice P. M. Pontius, resigned; 
Washington, E. D Manley, of the same 
branch, vice W. M. MacNichol, trans- 
ferred : taltimore, W. M. MacNichol, 
vice B. R. Leisure, promoted; Philadel- 
phia, R. L. Harpham, formerly manager 
of truck tire sales in eastern division, 


vice W. R. Walton, transferred to manu- 
facturers’ Harrisburg, G. C. Ba- 
con, formerly manager of Akron branch, 


sales; 


vice J. H, Dutch, transfered to manufac- 
turers’ sales; St. Louis, T. J. Bary, for- 
merly district representative, vice F. C. 
Rudisell, resigned: Denver. G. K. Meeks, 


formerly manager of Memphis branch; 
Detroit, G. E. Burkit, formerly manager 
of Toledo branch, vice R. H. Jeffers, pro- 
moted; Toledo, G. F. Guin, formerly 
trade sales manager of same branch, vice 


G. E. Burkit, transferred; Indianapolis, 
Cc. T. Barnes, formerly trade sales man- 
ager of the same branch, vice L. R. Jack- 
promoted; Memphis, L. L. Heid- 
acher, formerly district truck tire repre- 
sentative, vice G. K. Meeks, transferred ; 
Cincinnati, J. F, Evans, formerly trade 
manager of the same branch, vice 
J. P. Patterson, promoted; Duluth depot, 


son, 


sales 


J. L. Bain, formerly district representa- 
tive. 
Changes at Boston Belting 
W. E. Hardy, F. H. Rice and H. H. 


associates, who have been 
operating the Boston Belting Corpora- 
tion, with respect to production and 
sales, have purchased and taken over all 
assets of the corporation which relate to 
the mechanical rubber goods business. 
The Boston Belting Company, whose 
major assets had been transferred to the 
Boston Belting Corporation about two 
years ago, had never been dissolved; con 
sequently, on November 6, when Thomas 
A. Forsyth and J. M. D. Smith resigned 
directors and officers, president and 
treasurer, respectively, their positions 
were filled by the election of W. E. 
Hardy, president and general manager; 
F. H. Rice, treasurer, and H. H. White- 
director and sales manager. 

The Boston Belting Company, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Massachusetts, was originally established 
in 1828, incorporated by state legislative 
grant in 1845 as the Goodyear Manufac- 
turing Company, firm name  0being 
changed in 1847 to Boston Belting Com- 


Whitesel and 


as 


sel, 


pany. The present capitalization is 
$1,015,000; $515,000 preferred issue; 
$500,000 common. 

H, H. Whitesel, who grew up in the 


mining fields of Colorado and Missouri, 
was identified in the supply business of 
Joplin, Mo., some fifteen years ago, be- 
came identified with the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company in 1908 as field salesman, 
later becoming St. Louis branch mana- 
ger and later general mining representa- 
tive, continuing with the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company until 1915, at which time he 


took up the western sales of the Boston 
Belting Company, and in January, 1918, 
became general sales manager. 

F. H. Rice, an Ohio farmer boy, who 


after spending six years in the machine 
tool department of the Warner and 
Swasey Company of Cleveland, Ohio, spe- 
cializing in accounting, in 1908S be- 
came identified with the treasury and 
accounting departments of the Diamond 
Rubber Company, continuing this position 
four years, then joining the organi- 
zation of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company for three years, taking up the 
assistant treasuryship of the Boston 
Belting Company in 1915. 

W. E. Hardy after graduation from 
Buchtel College (now Akron University) 
spent a few years mining in Arizona and 
Old Mexico; then after a year with the 
srown Hoisting Machine Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, he got a “job” operat- 
ing a belt press with the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company at Akron, Ohio, in 1903; 
later becoming assistant sales manager, 
New York manager of mechanical sales 
and general mechanical sales manager at 
Akron. He joineu the Boston Belting 
Company organization in 1915. 


cost 


for 
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Williams Foundry Elects Officers 

The development of the business of the 
Williams Foundry and Machine Company 
of Akron, Ohio, speaks well for the saga- 
city and shrewd leadership of the men at 
its head. Though its development has 
not been as spectacular, perhaps, as some 
of the rubber companies in Akron, it has 
shown a consistent growth and proves 
that the city once known as the “City of 
Rubber” is becoming known now as a city 
of diversified manufacturing interests. 

At the recent stockholders’ meeting 
held in the offices of the firm the treas- 
urer’s report showed that the company’s 
business for the preceding fiscal year had 
been well over the $2,000.000 mark. F. E. 
Holcomb was re-elected president and 
general manager by the directors. 8S. E. 


Ziliox was made vice-president, G. C. 
Dietz treasurer, and W. J. Slater, for- 








F. H. Hoitcoms 


merly general sales manager, 
and assistant treasurer. 


secretary 


Other members of the directorate who 
were re-elected or elected were: Charles 
Herberich, Aaron Burnett and Charles 
Reymhann. The stockholders expressed 
great confidence in the present director- 
ate and were extremely optimistic over 
the prospects for an increase in business 
during 1920. The Williams Foundry and 
Machine Company are manufacturers of 
Akron-Williams tire repair equipment, be- 
sides being extensive builders of machin- 


ery and appliances for tire and rubber 
manufacturers, 
Dunlop American to Invest $25,000,000 


Official announcement to the press asso- 
ciations was made in New York recently 
by the British Dunlop Company, manu- 
facturers of rubber goods, that it intends 
to invest $25,000,000 in the erection of its 
new plant in Buffalo, instead of $10,000,- 
000, as had been stated. Extension of 
this mammoth British enterprise to the 
United States will be carried on through 


the incorporation of Dunlop American, 
Limited. 
It was also announced that the com- 


pany intends to erect several cotton mills 
on the extensive site which it has ac- 
quired on the River road, just over the 
city line. These mills will manufacture 
cord fabric. The buildings alone to be 
erected by the company immediately will 
cover 105 acres. 
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German Substitutes for Rubber 
loyed by the 
to overcome 


Many expedients were em] 
German army during the war 


the rubber tire shortage Among them 
were bands of steel cushioned by wood 
rubber and steel springs, and asphalt-com 
position tire. Utilization of old tire shoes 
by pumping them full of a substance sim 
lar to jelly was also tried As early as 
1916, Germany found herself in need 

rubber for auto tire She had no reservs 
and was cut off from all sources of suppl; 
She issued an order that all individuals 
and organizations possessed of bicycles 
automobiles, or tru hould immediatel) 
present the tires to the government for 
purchase, unless they could prove to the 
satisfaction of the officials that the sur 
render of the tires and the storing of the 
machines would serious cripple their 
businesses The interpretation of this 


t, and pleasure cars became 
luxuries unknown While this order 
helped the situation, yet Germany was 
compelled to use her ingenuity to supply 
the tires she required. 

Practically plain steel tires were used 
on some of the trucks. A steel band is 
114 x 41n., is held on the wheel by means 
of wooden boards curved under steam and 
pressure. The wood is designed to absorb 
a little of the vibration; perhaps it does. 
rhe machine, however, gets its full share, 
and anyone who happens to be near has 
the full benefit, also. 

Some front wheels were equipped with 
spring tires. The ends of the springs were 
fastened to the rim, and immediately sur 
rounded by a 4 x 3-in. steel band into 
which they fitted. This band holds them 
in place while a similar band is added for 
strength. This substitute is heavy and 
noisy, but travels with surprisingly little 
wheels are old 


order was stri 


vibration. On the rear 
shoes which have been overhauled and 
faced with steel rivet studded leather 


After the shoes are mounted on the rims 
they are pumped full of a substance the 


drivers call “marmalade” or jelly. No 
tubes are used This travels much like 


a solid tire. Its chief fault lies in the fact 
that, after being driven several hours, the 
marmalade becomes hot and runs out over 
the rim. The tire must then be replaced 
until it can be refilled in the workshop. 

Other types are to be seen throughout 
the country, but they follow the same prin 
ciples. None functions as rubber. Suffice 
it to say that, if there is a real substitute 
for rubber in tires, Germany lacked either 
the men or the means to produce it in her 
hour of greatest need 


Kelly Opens in Portland 


With C. Hl. Mead, formerly manager 
of the Stewart products station, as 
branch manager the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company opened a factory branch in 
Portland, Or recently rhe branch oc 
cuples quarters at 24-26 North Park 
Street 

This branch is established in line with 
the Kelly-Springfield policy of opening 
wholesale factory branches at main dis 
tributing centers thr the country At 
present the Portland branch is under the 
recently established branch in San Fran 
cisco. but from and after January 1 it 
will be an independent branch Its ter 
ritory, besides all of Oregon. will include 
Clarke. Skamamia and K kitat Coun 
ties and the Walla Walla rritory in 
Washington, and Lewisto1 Idaho It 
will be one of six Pacific Coast factory 
branches. including San- Francisco, Los 
Ageles, Portland, Seattle Fresno and 


takersfield, Cal 
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Eighteen Years with Miller 

kli Zeiss, manager of the compound 
room of the Miller Rubber Company, re 
cently completed eighteen consecutive 
of service, having entered the em 
ploy of the company November 21, 1901. 
Accompanying a picture of Mr, Zeiss in 
Miller Talk,” the plant organ of the 
Miller Rubber Company, is a cartoon 
showing the veteran department head as 
cow-puncher. He was born and raised 
at Tiffin, Ohio, but in the ’80s he punched 


vears 


ittle and drove a stage in Texas, Okla 
yma and Kansas 
Buys Spinning Plant 

rhe Dunlop-American Co., Ltd of 
London, England, one of the largest rub 
ber manufacturing companies in Great 
Britain, has purchased the entire plant 
of the Utica Spinning Co., at Utica, 
as the transaction being one of the 
largest real estate transactions ever put 
through in Utica 

The Dunlop-American Co., Ltd., re 


cently purchased a plant to be used for 
the manufacture of automobile tires at 
North Tonawanda, near Buffalo, and it 
is reported that the Utica plant just ac 


quired by the company will be used to 
spin the yarn to be used in the fabric 
which will go into the manufacture of 


tires at the North Tonawanda plant. The 
Dunlop company, it is understood, owns 
and controls its own rubber and cotton 
plantations, and the addition of the spin 


ning company will complete its equip 
ment, 
No change in the management of the 


Utica plant is planned by the new owners, 
and the plant will continue to manufac 
ture and spin yarns, In the past the 
Utica Spinning Co. has been spinning 
both fine and coarse grades of yarn. 


Meyer Rubber Elects Officers 
The annual meeting of the board of di 
rectors of the Meyer Rubber Company, of 


Columbiana, Ohio, was held on January 
5, 1920. During the meeting the follow 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear Fr. W. Hachtel, president; C, A 
Walter, vice-president ; E. L. Mallory, sec 
ond vice-president, and C. D. Grant, sec 
retary and treasurer. Frank Eblen was 
reappointed manager of the company’s 
branch at Louisville, Ky., while J. J. Sta 
pleton was appointed manager of the 
branch at Cleveland, Ohio. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent was de 


clared on the preferred stock of the com- 
10, 1920, all 


pany, payable January to 
stockholders of record December 15, 1919. 
Packard to Feature Pneumatic Trucks 
Pneumatic tired trucks, distinct in de- 
sign from its solid tired models, are in- 
cluded in the 1920 production of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. to meet demand 


for greater speed and wider range of truck 
transportation. These trucks will be built 
in three sizes and are specifically designed 
for pneumatics. The principle differences 
in design from that of the solid tire mod- 
els are embodied in the engine speed and 
gear which are made to conform 
with pneumatic requirements. 


ratios 


Willis 

Res announcement 
to the effect that R. S 
purchasing agent of the I S.. Rubber 
Co., has been appointed acting advertis- 
ing manager of the company in place of 
R. W. Ashcroft, who recently resigned. 


Acting Advertising Manager 
has been made 


Willis, general 


en’ 
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Rubber Imports for December 
Statistics issued by the Rubber 
ciation of America, Inc., on January 13 
show that the total importations of crude 
rubber for the twelve months ending Dec. 


ASSO0O- 


51, 1919, amounted to 226,033 tons. The 
figures also show that the imports for 
December, 1919, totaled 24,675 tons as 


compared to 11,292 tons imported during 
December, 1918. Although numerous re 
strictions in connection with imports of 
rubber were in existence during 1918, the 
marked increases during the year just 
past were due principally to increased de 


mand. Following are the figures as 
issued: 
PLANTATIONS. 

From Tons. From Tons 
Liverpool 2,991 Telok Betong 30 
London .. 5.626 Delhi 869 
Southampton. 335 Sourabaya 370 
Antwerp . 141 Penang 563 
Rotterdam 1,016 Padang 3 
Genoa . “ee 8 Pt. Swettenhar 53 
Singapore 7,639 Calcutta 157 
Colombo aa 1,310 Japan & others 40 
Tandjong P’k.. 934 - 

1 RRS 
MANICOBAS 

Rio de Janeiro 9 
AFRICANS 

From Tons ror Tons 
Liverpool .... 13 Bordeaux 07 
Pn shpit ene 6a ; Antwerp 5 
Marseilles 70 Havre 17 

145 
CENTRALS AND GUAYULI 
Centrals (Mexico and Central America) 135 
Guayule (Mexico), by rail Laredo 23 
158 
PARAS 

From Tons. From Tons. 
Manaos .... 567 Ceara 28 
Buenos Aires 15 Iquitos 240 
UGG ste<s 1,328 ———— 

2,178 
GUMS, WASTE RUBBER, ETC IMPORTED 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
_From Tons From Tons. 
Waste 298 Misc, gums 600 
Balata — 260 
COMPARISON 1918-1919 

Dec.,’18. Dec.,°19. * 1919. 

Plantations 7.886 21,885 192,270 

Paras 3, 298 2,178 27,058 

Africans 5 145 3,340 

Central 18 135 1,422 

Guayule , Rh 23 1,501 
Manicobas and 

Matto Grosso 9 442 

Total 11,292 24,67 226,03 ; 

* Total importations for 12 1 ths ending 
December 31, 1919 


Arrivals plantations for December, 1919, 
showing ports of origin and arrival 


From \rrived at Tons 
Penang Vancouver 83 
Penang New York 530 
Singapore New York 7,639 
Rotterdam New York 1,016 
Calcutta New York 457 
Antwerp New York 141 
London New York 5,623 
Liverpool New York. 2,991 
Southampton , New York 335 
Genoa se ne New York Ss 
Port Swettenham New York. 53 
Colombo New York. 1,310 
Padang New York 3 
Sourabaya New York 870 
Delhi . et deat New York 869 
randjong Priok New York. 934 
Telok Betong New York 30 
Japan and others. New York 40 

Total. 21,858 


TIONS BY PORTS. 
21,852 
33 


.-.. 21,885 


ARRIVALS OF PLANTA 
Atlantic New York. 
Pacific Vancouver 


ports 
ports 


Total 


Miller Opens Oakland Branch 
The Miller Rubber Company, of Akron, 
announces a new branch in Oakland, Cal. 
Under the management of J. A. Hopkins 
the Oakland organization is operating di- 





rectly under the Miller Branch in San 
Francisco. The territory includes the 
city of Oakland and several adjacent 


counties, 
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News From the Industry at Large 


Ohio State Begins Production—United States Rubber Buys Plant—Knox 


Tire Builds—Frisco Warehouse for Michelin—Morgan and 
Wright Enlarge—Rubber Factory in Tacoma 
Ohio State Begins Production Miller Foremen Dine 
The annual meeting of the stockholders Clam and fish dinners prepared by 
of the Ohio State Rubber Tire Company Chris Nielsen, manager of the Miller 
was held at Port Clinton, Ohio, January Rubber Company's pipe shop, who re 


S, at which time the following officers 
were elected: President, W. O. Bruess, 
of Port Clinton; vice-president, Rudolph 


Seifeld, Sandusky; secretary and general 


counsel, H. S. Ballard, Columbus; treas 
urer, S. M. Bruess, Port Clinton. The 
above four, with J. H. Schaumleffel, of 


Marion, constitute the board of directors. 

This tire company, which is incorpo 
rated for $1,000,000, has one of the most 
modernly equipped plants in the state, 
and when completed to its full capacity 
will have an output of 1,500 tires per day. 


Present equipment will give 300 to 500 
tires a day New buildings are being 


erected and more machinery has been or- 
dered and other is on the ground ready 
to be installed. The plant was started 
last year under the direction and man- 
agement of W. O. Bruess. 

The first tires were turned out by the 
company January 6, when the wheels of 
the million dollar concern were put into 
full operation. 


U. S. Rubber Buys Plant 


United States Rubber Company officials 
have announced its purchase of the plant, 


stock, good will and business of the 
Dolgeville Felt Shoe Company of Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., manufacturer of felt shoes 


and slippers. The plant consists of three 
factories and furnishes work for several 
hundred persons, 

The Dolgeville company was organized 
about twenty years ago, and it was an- 
nounced that there would be no change in 
its policies under its new ownership. 

H. I. Patrie and William Menge, from 
whom the company was purchased by the 
United States Rubber Company, will re- 
main with the Dolgeville organization, 
which will continue to do business under 
its present name. 


Knox Tire Builds 


Formalities attending the opening of 
work on the Knox Tire and Rubber Com 
pany’s new plant at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, on 
January 3, included ceremonies at the 
plant site and at the Chamber of 
Commerce, following a luncheon at the 
Hotel Curtis. 


At the 


also 


Vice-President Scott 
Cannell, of the company, made a _ short 
address and President Henry G. Beam, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, turned the 
shovel of dirt. 


site 


plant 


first 

Adjournment was then made to the 
Chamber of Commerce, where a program 
was carried out. Mr. Cannell in an ad- 
dress gave an outline of the business 
prospects of the company. 


Machinery and equipment of all kinds 
for the commencement of operations on 
the factory building arrived at _ the 
grounds and workmen are now busy get- 
ting the cement mixers and hoisting en- 
gines put together. 

Progress is being made in the prelim- 
inary excavating work for the walls, de- 
spite the formidable condition of the 
ground. 


ceived his culinary training in the lumber 
camps of the Northwest, have done much 
to promote good fellowship among the 
foremen and department heads of the 
Miller Rubber Company. Every few weeks 
the men “chip in” and buy the eats for 
Mr. Nielsen to put into shape for a reg 
ular banquet. Mr. Nielsen is seated in 
the center of the second row in the above 
picture. At the left is General Superin- 
tendent R. T. Griffiths, and at the right 
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Morgan and Wright Enlarge 


Plans for doubling production facilities 
of its largest subsidiary, the Morgan and 
Wright plant in Detroit, and declaration 
of a stock dividend of 12% per cent to 
stockholders, were announced by direc- 
tors of the U. S Rubber Company at their 
annual meeting in New York recently 

Enlargement of the Detroit plant by 
erection of new buildings costing in ex 
cess of $1,000,000 is now under way un 
der the direction of Charles J. Butler, 
president of the local company. Detailed 
announcement of the plans for the Detroit 
expansion are expected shortly 


Rubber Factory in Tacoma 


The Western Rubber Company will be 
gin to manufacture tires in its new plant 
in South Tacoma, Wash., between Janu- 
ary 15 and February 1. Machinery is 
being installed in the completed buildings 








HELD 


RECENT DINNER 


is Frank Fenton, newly appointed assist 
ant superintendent of the Miller Rubber 
Company. The waiters as well as the 
chef were recruited from the ranks of 
“Geared-to-the-Road” foremen, 


Frisco Warehouse for Michelin 


The Michelin Tire Company, of Califor- 
nia, is planning the construction of a 
large warehouse on Twelfth street, near 
Mission, San Francisco, according to an 
announcement made. 


“Tt is our intention to permanently es- 
tablish in San Francisco a general head- 
quarters for all that territory lying west 
of the Rocky Mountains,” said J. M. Cum- 
mings, Pacific Coast manager, “and to so 
organize our business as to handle all 
details and distribution from the local 
offices. This arrangement will enable us 
to give better service than in the past to 
our Pacific Coast customers. 


“In the erection of this building ample 
provision is being made for growth and 
future enlargement. When one considers 
that Michelin specializes in the construc- 
tion of high quality pneumatic casings 
and tubes for automobile use, and does 
not manufacture any other rubber goods, 
this development in our business is cer- 
tainly proof of our confidence in the 
future of California as a motoring center 
of national importance.” 


Electric Rubber Pays Dividend 


The Electric Rubber Reclaiming Com- 
pany, of Barberton, Ohio, paid its regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on pre- 
ferred stock on January 1. The company 
has contracted up to its full capacity. 


BY? MILLER FOREMEN 


Delay was experienced 
ery on equipment. 


in getting deliy- 


The plant is so arranged that raw rub- 
ber can be handled from shipside to the 
factory direct. As the largest part of the 
crude rubber of the country comes 
through Puget sound ports, this efficiency 
system will save much money, officers of 
the company say. The plant will start 
with a working force of 125 men. Elmer 
Dover, former secretary of the national 
republican committee, and later Pacific 
Coast manager for Byllesby & Co., opera- 
tors of public service plants, is president 
of the company. 


Excellent Relief Work at Goodyear 


The manner in which it conducts relief 
work among the 25,000 employes in its 
Akron factories brings the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company many inquiries 
every week from corporations who desire 
to adopt a similar system. 

Over 15,000 employes, two-thirds of the 
total enrollment in Akron, carry insur- 
ance in the men’s relief association. They 
pay dues of $6 a year in return for which 
they receive a $1,000 policy and are paid 
$8 a week when laid up by accident or 
siekness. Without additional the 
policy is increased $500 every five years 
until it reaches $8,000. The extra insur- 
ance is given as a regard for long service. 
The women’s branch in the relief 
has 1,300 members. 


cost 


work 


In the six months ending January 1, 
1920, the relief association paid out $12.- 
000 for deaths and $11,988 for accident 
and sickness. 
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Opportunities for American Goods 

“ Anglo-American Trade” for Novem 
ber, the monthly publication of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in London, 
says that the northernmost countries of 
Europe offer wonderful markets for 
American goods, if credit, the one essen- 
tial, is forthcoming 


This is the message brought back by one 
of the Chamber's members who has re 
turned from a comprehensive trip through 
eleven European countries The British 


Government's recently announced scheme 
for advancing export credit to British 


manufacturers selling in those regions had 
already given an impetus to the sale of 
British goods there. There is an equally 


good market for American goods if the 
necessary financial arrangements can be 
made 

In another article, the American Cham 
ber in London gives a list of British goods, 
which if available, should find a ready 
market in the United States The neces 
sity for Britain to sell to the United 
States and similarly for the United States 
to buy British goods in order to rectify 
the abnormally low position of sterling 
exchange is again dwelt upon. The low 
value of the pound sterling in dollars is 
an undeniable menace to the immediate 
future of American export trade because 
it stands to reason that Great Britain and 
all other European countries will event- 
ually be driven to buying everything they 
can in almost any country rather than the 
United States, where the low value of 
their currency makes American prices 
prohibitive 

“ Anglo-American Trade” for November 
also contains the Chamber's official 
monthly summary for American business 
men, of business and economic condition’ 
in Great Britain. The October summary 
emphasizes the recent increases in British 
production and the parallel increase in 
Britain’s confidence in regaining her for 
eign markets temporarily lost to the 
United States, 


United States Foremen Meet 

Kight hundred foremen in the footwear 
division of the United States Rubber 
Company began a two days’ convention in 
toston, Mass., December 29, for the pur 
pose of discussing technical and produc 
tion problems of the industry with the 
aim of standardizing methods of opera 
tion in the various factories 

The supervisory forces of seventeen dif 
ferent footwear factories operated by the 
company in St. Louis, Hastings, Mich.: 
Williamsport, Pa.; New Brunswick, N 


J New Haven Naugatuck Waterbury 
and Milford, Conn Bristol and Woon 
socket, R. I Miliville, Stoughton, Cam 
bridac Malden and Melross were repre 
sented at the meeting 


The convention opened w renera 
session in Ford Hall i ‘ ning 


it which Myron H. Clark, general fac 


tory manager of the footwear division, 
presided He delivered an iddress of 
welcome ind outlined the purpose of the 
gathering The meeting was then given 
over to a discussion of general prob 
lems affecting the industry. 

llomer EK. Sawyer, vice-president of the 


company and principal speaker of the 
morning, emphasized the necessity of 
human relations between the executives 
and employes as a means of maintain- 
ing industrial peace and contentment, 

C. R. Haynes spoke in regard to tech- 
nical factory problems and called upon 
several foremen of different departments 
to express their views. George L. Law- 
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rence, production factory manager, 
touched upon the problems of quantity 
production. C. T. McCarthy, general 
manager of the Naugatuck factory, out- 
lined the use of charts and statistics in 
factory administration, and A. T. Hop- 
kins, manager of the service department, 
led a discussion upon industrial relations. 

During the afternoon the convention 
was divided into departmental groups for 
discussion of common problems, and in 
the evening the foremen assembled in 
Ford Hall for a smoker and entertain- 
ment. The group meetings were re 
sumed next morning. On the afternoon 
of December 30 the foremen went on 
sightseeing trips to the Ford automobile 
plant in Cambridge, the Charlestown navy 
yard, the water front, harbor, dry dock 
and other points of interest. The con- 
vention ended that evening with a ban- 
quet at the Copley-Plaza 


Egyptian Cotton Conditions 


Following is a resume of conditions in 
cotton in Egypt, which was recently re- 
ceived by the Alexandria Cotton Com 
pany, Ltd., of Boston, Mass. The resume 
which was dated December 4, 1919, is as 
follows: 

The futures market has continued its 
upward movement, and January has this 
week touched the fantastic price of $99.75. 
This unprecedented rise has been directly 
brought about by the buying back of their 
hedges by merchants in the interior and 
also to some extent by speculative manip 
ulation. 

The indirect cause of this sharp rise is 
found in the failure of American staples 
and the huge amount of qualities below 
I’. G. F. Sakellarides and Uppers sold to 
America early in the season, which pro 
voked an extraordinary demand for these 
grades during the past month and com- 
pelled exporters to sweep the market of 
any such cotton available. 

Heavy reactions from these high lev 
els are probable, but the broad fact lying 
before us is that the world is short of 
staple cotton, and we are still in the 
month of December. Out of about a six- 
million and a quarter cantars crop and a 
earry forward of half million cantars, 
two million have already been shipped, 
and the bulk of the 1% million appearing 
as stock is sold, awaiting facilities for 
being pressed and shipped. 

As regards the cotton to come down 
from upcountry it is generally believed 
that the greater proportion is held by ex 
porters 

Although it is very difficult to estimate 
the remaining unsold quantity of the 
crep, we should put it down from 2 to 
214 million consisting mostly of good 
grades. Will these 2% million cantars 
narimum suflice to fill spinners unfulfilled 
requirements from December to next Oc 
tober? We very much doubt it, and we 
are of opinion that it would ultimately 
pay spinners to buy on any reaction 


Henderson Opens New York Office 


The Henderson Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, with factories at Bucyrus and 
Columbus, Ohio, has opened a general 
sales office in New York City, at 40 Ex- 
change place. The office will be in charge 
of H. H. Harwell, who has been in the 
business for fourteen years. The Bucyrus 
factory of the company is at present man- 
ufacturing 900 tires daily. The Columbus 
factory is making 2,500 tires daily which 
will be increased by 2,000 daily by the ad- 
dition of a new factory unit. 
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German Trade Paper Propaganda 

The German business man has always 
appreciated the propaganda value of trade 
journals and in times past has used their 
columns to the best possible advantage. 
That this appreciation has not diminished 
since the days of 1914 may be seen by the 
fact that under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Association of German Manufac 
turers and the Society of German Engi 
neers, a combine of the German industrial 
press is to be formed for the purpose of 
making a concerted effort to distribute the 
German technical and trade papers in for 
eign countries on an extremely large scale. 

In addition to the foregoing it is stated 
that a large monthly paper devoted exclu 
sively to the promotion of the export of 
engineering manufactures will be issued in 
the near future. This paper will be issued 
in German, English, French and Spanish 
and, it is stated, German manufacturing 
concerns are supporting the enterprise lib 
erally with large display advertisements. 
The paper will have a free circulation 
abroad and the cost of distribution will be 
defrayed by German manufacturers, each 
of whom will pay for a number of copies 
during a period of five years, It is said 
that Krupps alone have contracted to pay 
for a mailing list of 3,000 weekly during 
that period. 

The foregoing part of the publicity 
scheme is under the management of the 
“Ala” (Allegemeine Anzeigen Gesell 
schaft), an advertising organization which 
is closely connected with the Rhenish in- 
dustrial magnates. The “ Ala” intends to 
establish offices in all foreign capitals to 
act as distributing centers, advertising 
agencies, and news gatherers for the 
“ Overseas Service,” a large news agency 
for industrial and commercial news. What 
the German idea ignores is that free circu 
lation is well enough in its place, but that 
journals which are given for nothing must 
always remain out of touch with those it 
is proposed to interest. In all probability 
over ninety percent of such papers will go 
directly into the waste basket. 


Ajax Insures Its Employes 

As the first of a number of welfare pro- 
jects in the interest of its employes, 
Horace DeLisser, president of the Ajax 
Rubber Company, has announced that an 
extensive insurance plan has been put into 
effect. 

The figures, when finally announced, will 
reach an amazing total, for the policies 
cover every individual in the Ajax or- 
ganization whose service extends over a 
period of three months or more 3y this 
insurance which is the gift of Ajax to its 
workers, every man and woman in both 
the Trenton, N, J., and Racine, Wis., fac- 
tories, and all other people in general and 
sales office, will benefit. 


Gillette Sales Convention 

Distributors, dealers and sales repre 
sentatives of the Gillette Rubber Com- 
pany attended the second annual sales 
convention of the firm, which was held 
at the factory at Eau Claire, Wis., on 
January 15 and 16. An inspection of the 
plant and luncheon at the factory dining 
room consumed the better part of the first 
day In the evening, following a dinner 
at the Galloway Hotel, there was a meet- 
ing at the Eau Claire Club, at which time 
advertising and publicity were discussed. 
The second day was given over to con- 
ferences and ended with a banquet at 
the club, which was attended by officers 
of the company, heads of departments 
and the visitors. 
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Fibre in the Rubber Industry 


After many experiments in cooperation 
with several of the world’s largest rub- 
ber manufacturers, the Diamond State 
Fibre Company, of Bridgeport, Pa., has 
designed and now manufactures a group 
of products specially suited for use in the 
rubber fi.dustry. These products have 
been standardized in several plants with 
marked success. Among these products 
are inner tube seasoning trays, seasoning 





Frere BASKET’ 


books, tread boards, cement boards, bulb 
trays, sand blast nozzles, compound 
boxes, tote boxes, last boxes, trucks, etc. 

The properties of fibre make this ma- 
terial peculiarly adapted to the rubber 
manufacturer’s use. This material is 
hard, dense and tough, and no ordinary 
force can cause it to dent, crack, split or 
splinter. The surface is smooth and 
flawless. The rubber product, therefore, 
is protected in the process of handling 
from injury by splinters and sharp pro- 
jections 

These fibre products combine great 
strength with light weight (fibre is 
lighter than aluminum). They are con 
structed for convenience in handling, and 


~ 
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to stand up under the hard usage to 
which they are subjected in rubber mills. 

The color of fibre is incorporated in 
the material itself. Fibre does not cor: 
rode, is impervious to oil and grease, 
and is unaffected by all ordinary organic 
solvents. Fibre is fire-resistant. Rubber 
manufacturers also find fibre products in 
valuable wherever insulation is required. 

Rubber Parchmoid is another product 
specially made for use as a wrapper for 
raw rubber. It is much cheaper than the 
materials it supplants, and is superior. 
Rubber Parchmoid has a strong, tough 
texture, and at the same time is very 
pliable. It is waterproof, airproof and 
oilproof, and has a highly finished sur 
face, to which rubber does not stick. 

The Diamond State Fibre Company 
maintains a trade research department 
to cooperate with rubber manufacturers 
in the solution of their own particular 
problems. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the executive offices at Bridgeport, Pa. 
Sales offices are maintained in principal 
cities throughout the world. Diamond 
Fibre and Diamond Fibre Products are 
manufactured at the six plants of the 
company, located at Bridgeport, Pa.; 
West Conshohocken, Pa.; Elsmere, Del.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Toronto, Can., and London, 
England. 


Record Rubber Shipment for Goodyear 

Fifty-three carloads of crude rubber, 
the largest single shipment ever received 
here, arrived in Akron, Novy. 27, for the 
Goodyear. The big trainload, carrying 
3,180,000 pounds of rubber in 15,900 cases, 
came from the east. The arrival of the 
rubber in Akron marks the end of an ad 
venturous four months’ trip from the 
Far East and South America. 

The rubber in shipment, it was esti 
mated, is sufficient to produce 350,000 
tires. It represents a year’s production of 
800,000 rubber trees. A force of fifty men 
will work three days to unload the fifty- 
three cars. 

The rubber represents a year’s output 
of an 8,000-acre plantation. 

Transportation difficulties encountered 
in New York and other places resulted in 
several small shipments of crude rubber 
for Goodyear being held up, with the re 
sult it was finally released at one time. 
It was decided to make up a special big 
rubber train for Goodyear’s -various con 
signments. Considerable interest has 
been manifested in the progress of the 
rubber train across the country. 
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Promotion at Firestone 

Promotions have been in order through- 
out the rubber industry during the last 
few months and many of these have taken 
place at the plant of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., at Akron, Ohio. Recently 
this firm created three new vice-presidents. 
They were A. G, Partridge, vice-president 
in charge of sales; J. W. Thomas, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, and 
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Thomas Clements, vice-president in charge 
of offices and purchases. 

Inasmuch as these promotions left va 
cancies to be filled there was a second 
promotion necessary and therefore Earl 
W. Besaw, former manager of western 
sales was promoted to general sales man- 
ager succeeding A. G. Partridge. 

In addition to the foregoing changes in 
personnel is the promotion of L. G. Fair 
bank, former eastern sales manager, who 
is now occupying the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Firestone 
Steel Products Co. F. K. Starbird, former 
district manager at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been transferred to Akron 4s western 
sales manager, while J. E. Mayl, former 
district manager at Boston, Mass., has 
succeeded Mr. Fairbank as head of the 
eastern sales division. 
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\(merican Rubber Patents Akron Stock Prices 


(Special Akron Correspondence) 


SSUED JANUARY 1 v2 Master to Specialize on One Size Refinancing on the part of several com- 

607--To Earl K Baker, ¢ go, I panies is expected to be reflected in mar- 

a Se eee Se ee the Master Tire & Rubber Company, ket quotations in the near future. The 

1297. 742—To ¢ we ad Thomas 2 Dayton, Ohio, has announced that it Mohawk Rubber Company has voted to 

Hi. Lynn. W | rir urris the future it will concentrate its entire ac increase its capital from $2,000,000 to 

1 aot a Sete Detroit, Uvities on the manufacture of a high-grade $5,000,000. The Miller Rubber Compauny’s 

Mi rire cord tire in only one size, 30 x 3%. The stockholders are to vote on an increase 

7 a9 , r, B Springfield, COMpany states that this concentration will The Portage Rubber Company is offer 

M gnor J Rubber ¢ permit them to eliminate one-third of the ing $1,000,000 of unissued stock to its 

ay — . . ~y # overhead expense, and thus give a high- stockholders. Stockholders of five shares 

a grade tire to the public at a compara- 6) January 3 are permitted to purchase 

(,841—To Fred B fer, Akron, tively low price one share of common and one share of 

97 840-—'To John Ziellsl — The first unit of the factory is at pres- preferred at par. The company is cap 

Canada Vel ‘ ent under construction, and will in all italized for $10,000,000, but only $2,500,- 

27,910-——To William B. H . Akron, Ohio, probability be in operation by December 000 in common, and $1,300,000 in preferred 
ony lhe he Coonyear tire ane 5 . 15. It is planned to eventually have a six- has been issued to date. 

me “> story building constructed of reinforced Following are Akron rubber stock quo 
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1.828.006 To Nelson W MeL ] S Lou onerete and equipped with machinery tations for January 13: 
1 928.064 To Herbert ‘Nick pon Chicago, fil, Wich will allow the production of 15,000 Bid Asked. 
4 a) » e ert I ( or ni i£o > : ry : ‘ = 
Pheu ati tir tires daily The unit previously men- American R. & T. So 
we : 7 2 ;. Amazon Rubber . 5 i 106 
ISSUED JANUARY 20, 1920 tioned will have a floor space of aproxi- Firestone 197 199 
1 328,298 To James If dgar Rog rs Danbury, mately 20,000 square feet, and will turn do 6 per cent. pfd. 98 99 
eae. Gast Came | a+ kid device. OUt 500 tires a day do 7 per cent. pfd. -. 100% 101% 
derland Danbury, Conn Antisi ‘ ( ev: f . . : General Tire ... ‘ 600 ; 
1, a Waldo BE. Niles, North Abing W. B. Ruston, president and general do pfd...... 102 
sire protector — :, manager of the firm, has had long experi- B. F. Goodrich. 80 82 
1 Raymond I. H Elyria, Ohio > : do pfd 101% 103 
A to Hill Rubber Heel Company ence in the rubber business, ar d has been Goodyear ..... 400 415 
, . rT. . 7 7 yet ees . . ‘ 
Elyria, Ohio. Resilient heel or heel lift. associated with the Thermoid Company do pfd.... 101 101% 
1,328,572 : ae AIP Egy ate ind the B. F. Goodrich Company. Other India Rubber 145 14 
Conn *neuma tire ps ire gauge ficerea are: George iteams ieo. Kelly-Springfield 45 147 
1,328,632—To Franklin W. Kremer, Ruther. Officers are: George H. Witsaman, vice Mase , ne ene 28 7 
ford, N. J rire president and factory manager; John T. do pfd...... ; 80 
1,328,676—To Emil A, Krannict ae Nielson, secretary ; Harry G. Egbert, treas- Marathon .... ‘ ; 60 
) o assignor I one Lif t Ouis . “ . Ile _ 9H9 05 
Ande oz Nias field. O ris “ irer and credit manager, and Frank ¢ = i (a 1111 con 
are efis | ‘ core ao s ma.. . 7 . 
1,328,731 re Chester ¢ H ridge Detroit Vail, sales manager do 2d —.... 104 ' 
Mic! Demountable rim Mohawk Rubber 350 
1,3828.757—To Brooks J. Mullikin, New Yort Phoenix Rubber... . : 23 
N. Y (ivershoe for tit : do pfd » 6 a we o* vo 
1 ~_: y rr G ore R. Bar ‘ go United States Advances Prices I vty pune , = is6 
shione x ‘ ao UG. cseves ‘ » 
: . -enuhblic > > 51 6y 
Rumors are current that beginning ® io ace. = 90 
Kelly Announces Dividend January 1 the United States Rubber Com do 2d pfd... 80 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company pany wil! advance the price of mechanical Rubber Products 128 135 
_ : ; fone 8 Ti ra 99% 250 
has announced a quarterly dividend of goods an average of approximately fifteen tay + iy : 350 490 
$1 per share and a stock dividend of 3 per cent and the price of footwear from — , tas 99 
: | 1 | GP Wiis ose e 
per cent on the common stock payable twelve and one-half per cent to fifteen ‘*Swinehart . svete vse 92 
February 2 to stockholders of record on per cent. The advance in the price of 1° pfd.. ” 


January 17 footwear is the first since last January. ~ « py-gividend. 
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Manufactured 


New YorK, January 23, 1920. 
Advancing production are 


ported from practically all quarters of the 


re- 


COSLS 


rubber manufacturing trade, and it is 
only a matter of time before these ad- 
vances must be passed on to the con- 
sumer. High costs of raw materials con 
tinue to prevail and labor costs are also 
increasing, with no immediate prospects 
of reductions in either items of expense. 

The recent decision of the Federal Re 
serve Board to call loans made to specu 
lators and so drive out of the various in 


dustries outsiders who have come in and 
bought up supplies merely to hold them 
for a higher market, is expected to put 
a check on speculation in many items 
used by rubber manufacturers, and al- 
though this action has not yet been re- 
flected in the throwing upon the market 
of any large quantities of stocks, it is 
thought that in time many blocks of rub- 
ber and other raw materials which are 
being held for higher prices will find 
their way to the market. 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
A banner year in the automobile tire 


industry is predicted for 1920 by all of the 
eading rubber companies. Preparations 
are being made to rapidly expand manu 
facturing facilities during the year, and 
many companies have already started ex- 
tensive improvements, This enlarging is 
confined not only to the larger companies, 
but is true also of the smaller companies, 
and proves that the entire industry is in 
a healthy condition. 

Estimates of the 1920 production of 
tires place the probable total at approxi 


mately 40,000,000 tires. This total is fig 
ured on the basis of euipment for about 
1,500,000 new automobiles to be manu 
factured during 1920 and supplies for 
the automeobiles now in use, estimated at 
approximately 7,000,000. The 40,000,000 
tires to be produced this vear will re 
quire fullvw 400.000 hales of cotton, 


Some indications of higher prices for 
automobile tires within the near future 
are seen by those in close touch with the 
industry. Advancing costs of fabrics are 
cutting into the profits of many of the 
manufacturers, but none are apparently 


willing to take the initiative in advancing 
the selling price of their product 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


The recurrence of the influenza epidemic 
in practically all of the large cities of the 
East has led to an increased demand for 
druggists’ rubber sundries, and retailers 
are coming into the market for large 
quantities of rubber goods. Practically all 
varieties are wanted. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


There is a good demand for rubber 
heels reported, and many new lines are 


to time. 
already 


from time 
companies 


coming on the market 
In addition to this, 


Rubber Goods 


established are increasing their capital 
and manufacturing facilities. In the dis- 
tributing trade, it is reported that dealers 
are unable to get enough of the better 
known varieties to fill their orders, Other 
rubber footwear specialties, such as rub 
overshoes, etc., have bene- 


bers, arctics, 


ty Fe 
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fited greatly by the recent stormy weather 
in all parts of the country. Belting is re- 
ported to be meeting with a new demand, 
and operations at the various mines are 
now restricted only by inability to obtain 
sufficient labor. ‘The railroads are not 
buying compling and hose in any quantities 


as yet, but the manufacturing trade is 
looking for large orders when the roads 


are returned to private ownership. 


Cottons, Yarns, and Fabrics 


New York, January 23, 1920. 


market has reacted some 
beginning of the month, 
exchange rates and 
nervousness over the domestic money 
market tending to bear conditions. Re 
ports of labor troubles in Germany have 
also weakened the future position of the 
market slightly, growers are looking 
to German buying to clear the market of 
a goodly part of the low grade cotton of 
the coming crop. 

Weakness has not been particularly ap 
parent in the market, due to the 
continued heavy demand from trade buy- 
ers for cotton for prompt shipment. Grow- 
ers are asking premiums for high grade 
staple for immediate delivery, and are 
showing firm views on the market. Do 
mestic mills are beginning to look askance 
at the discolored cotton and are willing to 


The 
what 
unfavorable foreign 


eotton 
the 


Slice 


as 


spot 


pay premiums over the market prices in 
order to get good white stock of fairly 
long staple 

Export buying continues heavy, with 
large consignments going to European 


Great Britain 
alone during the 


countries, principally 
Shipments for one day 


current week totaled 58,345 bales con 
signed to European countries, of which 
only 13.506 bales were ce nsigned to the 
Continent, the remainder going to Great 
Britain. Exports are now running at the 
rate of 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 bales per 
year, but it is argued by bearish influ- 
ences in the market that this movement 


will not keep up. The basis of this belief 
is the low exchange rates, which prohibit 
further purchases at the present time be 
cause of the heavy premiums placed on 
foreign buyers. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


market for Sea Island cotton 
is reported in Southern advices. The 
market is being held on the of 8O 
cents per pound for No. 2 “extra choice” 


of average length, and 85 cents per pound 


A slow 


basis 


at Charleston, S. C., for “ fully fine,” that 
is, cotton of about 15 inch staple. Offer 
ings are not large at the present time, 


due to the short crop the past season. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 

bulletin of the Alexandria 
Association to be re- 
trade channls says: 


latest 
Produce 
domestic 


The 
General 
ceived in 


feo 


ohs 


temperature favor 
to the small 


* Lower Egypt: The 
able in the north of the delta 


quantity of cotton still remaining in the 
fields. In the southern areas no cotton 
remains on the plants. The third pick 


ings have given varying results according 
to districts, and on the whole are indit 
ferent. The yield per acre is equal if not 
superior to that of last vear.” No change 
in the situation in Upper Egypt is re- 
corded. 

The market is quoted at $1.09 for “ fully 
good” Sakellaridis. On “fully good fair” 


the market holds at about $1.02, both 
prices being on c.if. terms. Stocks of 
Egyptian cotton held in Alexandria on 
January 9 are reported as follows: 1919 


0) crop, 263.000 bales. 


AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Considerable damage to the current crop 
of American-Egyptian cotton, due to un 
favorabie weather conditions, is reported 
from the Southwest. At present the prin 
cipal offerings are of the No, 5 and No. 
t grades and growers are holding these 
grades at about 80 cents per pound. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the acreage to’ be planted in American 
Egyptian cotton for the season of 1920-21 
will be much larger than during the past 
eason and may be more than doubled 
rhe estimated acreage for 1920 is 175,000 
85,000 


acres, as against approximately 
acres in 1918-19 and 33,000 acres in 1917 
Is. In a recent report on the American 


Egyptian industry, the Department of 
Agriculture placed its production for the 
past three seasons at 3,331 bales for 1916 
17, 15.966 bales for 1917-18, and 36,187 
bales for the season of 1918-19, 


TIRE FABRICS 


The market for tire fabries is in an un 
settled condition, with prices varying with 
different sellers. Most of the selling 
prices are privately arranged between 
sellers and buyers, and there is reli 
able “open market” price to be had, as 
the leading sellers have withdrawn prices 
entirely. Producers the fabrics 
having considerable difficulty in keeping 
with the demand. One of the larger 
manufacturing companies, doing its 
spinning, is operating 22,000 spin 

running three eight-hour = shifts 


no 


of are 
up 
tire 
own 


dles, 








rubber trade are largely used in the paint 


trade, and there is an abnormal demand 
by the latter industry at the present time, 
as the long dammed-up flood of orders 
held up by the war is now being released 


abroad 
FAIR EXPORT INQUIRY 


com 


tor 
icals despite 


There is a fair export inquiry 


pounding materials and chem 


high costs and the unfayorable rates ot 
exchange European countries are com 
ing into the domestic market for larger 
and larger quantities of materials, and in 


addition to this there is a better inquiry 
from the Far East, particularly Japan 
which is rapidly forging forward in pro 
duction of many products requiring chem 
icals and compounding iteriais their 


manufacture 


RBENZOL SCARCE 


Spot supplies of benzol are reported as 
being well sold up, and dealers have lim 
ited offerings available on the basis of 
844) 35 cents per gallon in drums Most 
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steadily, and will soon begin an addition riRE FABRICS 
that will house 30.000 ew spindles 17%-ounce Sea Island, combed 
sq. yd 
HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 17! ince Egyptian, combed 
17 4 -ounes Egyptian, carded 
,{ goo!’ demand for hose ind belting Li 4 unce Peels carded 
41 out ' T ele .. co Tere 
fabrics is reported, and the market is '‘%-0™ BS CSISESy mbed 
showing a strong tone wit! prices nom DUCKS 
inal in most instances ind depending ging Filling 34 @ 26 
upon the seller Single fi yey duck 18 Dou Fillis i%@ 40 
held at a range of 34 d 36 cents pet Per Yard 
} I A ing Pe! “a 
vard, with double filling held on the basis 4, nd Belting (per pound) .73 @ 76 
o abe to i cent mameling uc 
of i t | I nell ; duck DRILLS 
is quoted at SS cents and ul according to 
grace Hose and belting ducks are j-inch 2.50-yard yd 
+) - i7-inch 2.75-yard 
quoted at 75 and 76 ce el ra 7 ~ , O0-vard o 
. . ‘J-inch 3.25-yard 8 l 
DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 37-inch 3.50-yard 
i7-inch 3.95-yard 25 @ 

An advancing market for d sheet- 37-inch 2.00-yard Southern... Nominal 
ings and wsnaburgs re yrted ind 87-inch 2.00-yard Northern.. Nomina! 

‘ r] - ter 40-inch 2.40-yard Southern.. Nominal 
prices ire q ited high i quarters 40-inch 2. 40-yard Northern Nominal 
Most of the arger factors in the market 52-inch 1.90-yard Southern... Nomina! 
have withdraw! and he bulk of.the 52-inch 1.90-yard Northern... Nonina! 
trading is now le rh done 1) second SHEETINGS 
hands, who are more than sustaining the 10-inch 2.35-yard vd @ 
market Speculators who have laid in 40-inch 2.50-yard 4 @a 
ln roe ‘ te? wula a , tO-inch 2.85-yard 2 “a 2 
large supplies of cotton good luring the 10-inch 3.00-yard 
period when values were ver are now $0-inch 3.25-vard 
getting rid of their stocks at good profts {10-inch 3.75-yard 26 
Mills are booking business for months #inch 38.60 yard a 

} , } he ‘O-inch 4.25-yard 25 @ 
thead, and it is contended men in tne Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 
trade who are we informed as to the prevailing in the market at the present time, 
situation. that demand will continue in the prices quoted above are more or less nom- 
excess of the supply for a long time to inal, and are not guaranteed. 
come BURLAPS 

(Carload lots) 
BURLAPS Cents Per Yard 
7 ounce 40-inch Nominal 

Firmness rules in all quarters of the 7%-ounce 40-inch Nominal 

market for burlaps, and prices are nom 7¥4-ounce 45-inch Nominal 

. “ : —- 8 ounce 36-inch fa 
inally held in view of the short supplies ¢ “OURCe doinch iXth@ 14.00 

now being offered Reports from pri Si4-ounce 40-inch fa 

mary markets indicate a continued strong +4 ounce ik ‘eine ” 

0 ounce 00-inch Soa ji. 

tone to the market, due to advancing costs 10 on 15 - h Nominal 
in these markets 10%-ounce 40-inch 17.75@ 18.00 

i i li M ial 

. ‘ . ‘ > , ~ 

Chemicals and Compounding Materials 
New York, January 23, 1920. producers are booking orders only for fu 

Constantly advancing prices have been’ ture delivery. 
the main feature of the general market = _ <_ . 
since the first of the year, and increas LITHARGE ACTIVE 
ing firmness is noticed in all quarters There is a continued strong call for 
Demand for the general list of chemicals litharge on spot, and supplies are scanty, 
and compounding materials is growing Many producers being sold ahead for sev 
stronger from day to day, according to re- eral months. Offerings on spot are negli 
ports of producers and dealers, and at gible. The market is in a strong position 
present the “ peak in prices is appar- due to the firmness of the market for pig 
enly out of sight Many of the compound lead American powdered in casks is 
ing materials and chemicals used in the held at 10% cents per pound 


LITHOPONE SOLD AHEAD 


Producers of lithopone report that they 
have practically their entire capacity sold 


up for several months ahead. Offerings 
on spot are exceedingly scarce, and the 
market is nominally held at 7@7'%4 cents 


cents per 
are 


per pound in bags and 74% @7 
pound in barrels, While producers 
constantly enlarging their production fa 
cilities, it will many months before 
they can catch with their 
the present rate 
WHITING 


up 


business at 


FIRM 


Firmness is noted ill quarters of the 


market for whiting, and dealers are mail 
taining the market under an active con 
suming demand Spot prices are held at 
$1.40 for commercial, American Paris 
white at $1.75, and English cliffstone 
it &2 


ORANGE MINERAL ADV ANCING 

With prices on orange mineral steadily 
going higher, consumers are coming into 
the market for large quantities, as is cus 
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tomary on a rising market. Producers 
are unable to take care of the abnormal 
demand at this time. Prices are held at 
1414 @15Y, cents per pound when produc- 
ers are willing to book orders. 


BARYTES HIGHER 


An advancing market for barlytes is 
reported, and dealers are reported as 
being forced to reject considerable busi- 


Although producers are rapidly ex- 
panding their facilities, the coal strike put 


ness. 


many considerably further behind in their 
deliveries, which were already lagging. 
New prices on the basis of $23 @ $25 per 
ton, with containers extra, these prices 
being f. o. b, mills. 
GLUES STEADY 

The market for glues presents no new 

features, Prices are steadily held, as in 


lines, and producers are getting 
business keep them operating 
o capacity. The market for extra white 
little firmer, the outside price being 


quoted at 44 cents per pound 


other 
enough to 


Is a 


COLOR MARKET STRONG 


There is a undercurrent in the 
inarket for dry and with of 
raw materials constantly increasing, pro 
ducers have no desire to cut prices. Blacks 
hold firm with an upward tendency in 
evidence, while the market for blues is 
strongly held, with a bullish sentiment 
prevalent, Producers of greens are 
ing for some slackening in demand which 
will enable them to catch up with deliv 
eries. Browns are firmer due to advance 
ing of raw materials at primary 
markets abroad. Reds and yellows show 
with an active inquiry noted on 


grades. 


strong 


colors. costs 


look- 


costs 
firmness, 

hoth 
OILS 


Demand for spot linseed oil is reported 
is being quiet, and the market is held on 


the basis of $1.80 in lots of five barrels, 
$1.77 per gallon in car lots, and $1.72 in 
tank cars. <A fair inquiry for corn oil is 


reported along routine lines. Palm Lagos 
is nominally held on the spot, due to the 
ibsence of sizable offerings from the Inar- 
ket. There is a call for rapeseed 
oil and the market is steady. 


steady 


Current Prices for Chemicals, Fillers, 


Colors, etc. 


Acetone, carlots ...... Ib 13% @ 14 
smaller lots...... Ib. 15 @ 16 
Accelerator, in drums b 85 @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%... .cwt. 6.00 a 6.50 
Carbolic, C. P.. b 12 a “0 
Muriatic, 20 deg. .cwt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Muriatic, 22 deg. .cwt. 2.50 @ 2.75 
Nitric, 42 deg. cwt 7.00 @ 7.50 
Nitric, 40 deg... .cwt 6.75 @ 7.25 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 16.00 @ 17.00 
Tartaric, crystals Ib 69% @ . 
Aluminum Flake ton 29.00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis 
Contract , a 
Imported Nomina 
Domestic . 34 a 36 
\ntimony, metal spot Ib 10% @ 11% 
Oxide ben Ib 11%@ 12% 
Sulpburet. red 2G 320-7 
Sulphuret, golden 30 @ 35 
Sulphuret. crimsor i “a no 
Needle, powdered D 11 (a 12 
\sbestos nee , ton 5.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian... .Ib is @ 22 
Domestic ... ton 16 @ 40 
Barium sulphate, tech 
nical ; 0A4%@4 05 
Sulphide ..... . 1b OT% 07% 
Barytes, prime white im 
ported .. coe vl Nominal 
white, domesti Ib 0 a 31 
off color, domestic. .1b “1 a 24 
Southern, f.o.b, mills 23.00 @ 25.00 
Western, f.o.b. mills 23.00 @ 25.00 
Benzol, pure, bulk gal 35 a 37 
Leta-naphtol, sublimed lb 68 ‘a 70 
resublimed .. saveun 1.10 a 1.15 
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Blacks, Drop 
Ivory 
Carbon, gas, cases. .Ib. 
Lampblack R. M....Ib. 


Mineral blacks.....ton 
Blues, Prussian ......... 
ee lb. 
Ultramarine é tax ol 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt. 
powdered - Ib 


American, burnt oie) 
Cadmium sulhide, yellow..\b. 


Carbon bisulphide, bulk.Ib. 
Bisulphide oo 
tetrachloride, drums. 1b. 


Caustic Soda, 76%.....cwt. 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
light ..1b 
heavy va soweu 
China clay, domestic. ..ton 
imported -...ton 
Fossil flour ..... oa ae 
Gilsonite .ton 
Glue, extra white...... Ib. 
RD: oshees coe 5 cee 


os ee 
Dn Pn fiw os eas wee 
brown foots o- 
common bone ........ 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib 
cans . . 
Graphite. flake (bbl.)...Ib. 
powdered (bbl.)....Ib. 
Green, chrome, R. M....Ib 
Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 
Hexamethylene 4% <0 
Infusoriai earth, powd’'d.lb. 
BEGUN cocvecedeces Ib. 


Iron oxide, red, reduced 
grades nat . 1b, 

red, pure, bright Ib 
Lead, red, dry (casks). .Ib. 
sublimed 5 on - 
white, basic carb Ib 
white, basic sulp...lb 
Bee Ts wk bia becavess Ib. 
Litharge (casks) —) 
English . ‘ ian 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls.]b 
ae 
Magnesia, carbonate... . Ib. 
calcined light ide oe 


Magnesite, calcined,pwd.ton 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 
bbls.) . . gal. 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel 


(steel 


See ca téendaad gal. 
70 @ 72 degrees (steel 

. ere 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel 

bbls. ) —— .gal 


machine (steel bbls.) gal. 
Oil corn, crude factory. .Ib. 

corn, refined (bbls.).1b. 

linseed (bbls.) 

in carloads, spot. 

tank cars 
Oil palm, 

Niger 


ree 3 


pine, yellow gal. 
rapeseed, refined... gal. 
rapeseed, blown... gal. 


rosin, first rectified.gal. 
second run TT ; 
tar (commercial) gal 
Orange mineral,American.lb 
imported ; er 
Paraphenylenediamine.. . .1b. 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber.lb. 


pale yellow ...... Ib. 
weme he BAM... .ccccs bbl. 
Paeem «« : bbl. 
Plaster of paris....... bbl. 
eee Ib. 
red (American) ...Ib. 
Indian (English) ...lb. 
EP Ib. 


Rosin (common to good)— 
200 IDS. .occes DDI. 
Rotten stone, powdered. Ib. 


Rubber, substitute, black.Ib. 


WE. seeceaxdens Ib. 
a eee lb. 
Shellac, fine orange..... Ib. 
Ss ae - Ib. 


Bleached, ordinary.. Ib. 
Bleached, bonedry. .Ib. 


ee ton 

Soapstone, powdered. ..ton 

Starch, corn, powd....cwt. 
pearl 


Jap, potato.duty pd, Ib. 


05% @ 


16 @ 
12 @ 
1 @ 
3.00 @ 
R0 @ 
So @ 
1 @ 
LO @ 
02%,4 
1.75 @ 
06 @ 
06 @ 
11 @ 
450 @ 
.05% @ 
05 @ 
8.00 @ 
18.00 a 


.03% @ 
47.50 fa 


oo fa 
320 G4 
-0 @ 
3 a 
2 Gd 
ll @ 
25 fa 
27 G 
14 @ 
0 @ 
7 @ 
.03%@ 
1.40 fa 
02 @ 
035 @ 
13 @ 
fa 
11\4@4 
a 
09%, 4 
08% @ 
01% @ 
10% @ 
nomi 
O71 a 
07 @ 
18 a 
60 @4 


65.00 a 
26484 


344 


20.81 fa 
23.00 @ 


1.80 fa 
mee.6 Gl 
172 @ 
nomi 
16% @ 
1.21 a 
1.60 @ 
1.69 a 
91 @ 
4 @ 
53 a 
14%,@ 
fa 

2.50 a 
.09 a 
OT%,4 
14.50 fa 
8.50 fa 
2.00 @ 
22 @ 
20 fa 
14 @ 
(a 


19.20 @ 
U2 %4@ 





13 @ 
15 @ 
20 @ 
@ 

1.60 @ 
1.35 fa 
175 @ 
22.00 @ 
12.00 @ 
5.97 @ 


497 @ 
09% @ 


45.00 


.065 


20.00 
23.50 

05 
60.00 


40 
40 


18 
16 


10 
Ov 


.02 
11 
nal 


24.00 


~~ 


U4 
17 
24 
20 
1.65 
1.50 
1.80 
40.00 
17.50 
6.23 
5.19 


Ly 


'y 
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Sulphur, crude ....... ton — @ — 
100 pounds ......... — @ — 
CUE sie chiteknn> nodaes 3.20 @ 3.50 
commercial superfine. . 1.60 @ 1.70 
Tale, American........ ton 20.00 @ 40.00 
We) 6 ad swe iva ton — @ 
Toluol, pure, in drums.gal. 28 @ 32 
commercial .......-. a - 
Tripolite earth ........ Ib. 01% @ _ 
Turpentine, pure gum— 
a ae 1.95 @ ~- 
ee eee eee gal. 1.60 @ - 
Venice, artificial ..... gal 15 @ 16 
SE ca wwedaed oc unees 450 @ — 
Vermilion, English.....Ib. 1.40 @ 
AMMOFICAM 2002 c'c sees 25 @ 30 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb @ - 
Se @ — 
DONE sce ctes "0 @ §¢ 
ceresin, white Ib 16 @ 20 
SOR acodentcecedus 14 @ 15 
Zine Oxide, American pro 
ess, dry 
Pee 09% @ 09% 
/ + : Pes 0o @ 091, 
Zine Oxide, leaded. per Ib.. 
Commercially lead fill 
5 pe. lead sulphate. . .08 5 @ 09% 
10 p.c. lead sulphate... 08 5% @ OS% 
20 p.c. lead sulphate... 08% @ 08 % 
Zine Oxide, French proc- 
ess— 
White Seal .115% @ 11% 
Green Seal 1058 @ 10% 
Red Seal .09 54 @ 09% 
* Car lots. + Less than car lots. 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, January 23, 1920. 


The market has been quiet during the 
past fortnight, with trading limited to 
the filling of small routine jobbing re 
quirements. There have been no appre 
ciable changes in the market, and dealers 
are waiting for the market for crude to 
strengthen before they anticipate any 
volume of business in scrap. 

Cents per pound 





Se §¢ £x-aer 8.00 @ 8.25 
Arctics, trimmed ..... ‘ 6.00 @ 6.25 
Arctics, untrimmed 3.25 @ 3.75 
Tires—Automobile 5.00 @ See 
sicycles, pneumatic 2.50 @ 3.00 
Mixed hose ..... eon e* 1.75 fa 
0 re ok 6 a ‘a 
Inner tubes, No. 1. 19.50 @ 20.00 
Inner tubes, No. 2.......<-. 10.00 fa 11.00 
mee GE cece senes swée 9.50 @ 10.00 
Crude Rubbe 
New York, January 23, 1920. 
The market has fallen off somewhat 


since the early days of the month, and 
prices have reacted throughout the en 
tire list. Sellers report that there are 
no factory buyers in the market for any 
appreciable quantities, and trading among 
the dealers has quieted down, except in 
cases where consignments are offered at 
prices low enough to attract purchasers. 

Importers are quoting Para grades at 
about the basis of 47 cents for up-river 
fine, 45 cents for medium and 34 and 
34, cents per pound for coarse. Planta 


tion grades are all quoted lower at 52 
cents for first latex crepe, 52 cents for 
smoked rubber sheets, and 50 cents for 


smoked sheets plain. 


Cents per pound 


Para—Up-river fine cooon’ 47 @ 
Up-river medium ... Te se 
Up-river coarse ......... . 384 @ 34% 
Caucho ball .. — vo Be = 
Islands fine .. aa _ . & ©€ 
Islands coarse . Tree eT ~~ — =& 
CG, sc tbtaccee oe ao & 
Madeira fine ..... ss . : 49 @ 
Knapsack SETTER ee ee . g 
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Ceylons—Smoked sheets, ribbed. 52 @ j 
plain .. .. SL @ 51% 


Smoked sheets, 
First latex pale crepe .. 50 @ 
Amber Crepe ........ Nominal 
Clean brown crepe ...... . @ 
Rio Nunez string ee 55 6G 
Palembang cae wets ; : 14 @ 
African ee eee . =’ = 
Prime Surinam sheets 94 G 
Centrals—Corinto prime — @ 
Esmeralda, prime — @ 
*Balata sheets rer ; : a oe 
Guayule, wet 25 @ 2i 
Balata, block, Panama 46 @ 


*Nominal. 


To Popularize Waterproofed Garments 


Of interest to manufacturing and retail 
clothiers will be the campaign to popu- 
larize the use of waterproof outer gar- 
ments. The campaign starts with the 
opening of the next heavyweight piece 
goods season, and has been undertaken by 
a house that controls the cravenette pro 
cess for this country. It produces finished 
goods that are guaranteed waterproof, and 
also does the processing of materials for 
other concerns. 

During the war, owing to the difficulties 
put in the way of manufacturing water 
proof materials of the finer grades, the 
production of such goods was practically 
ata standstill. It a man or woman wished 
to buy a waterproof garment, all that was 
available was a plain rubber coat or one 
made of a rubberized material. With 
manufacturing facilities noav restored to 
their normal basis, it will be possible to 
supply the usual range of waterproof fab 
rics, and it is our intention to popularize 
their use to a far greater extent than 
formerly, since we have the advantage of 
a fresh start 


Toy Balloons in the South Sea Islands 


Toy balloons have a high commercial 
value in the South Sea isles, according 
to Alfred McFarland, former news- 
paper reporter now a Goodyear repre- 


sentative in Australia. In a letter written 
from Pago Pago, Samoa, McFarland says: 

Rubber goods have greater buying 
power with the natives of Pago Pago, 
Samoa, than gold, silver or any other com- 
modity for that matter. 

Little rubber advertising balloons, 
squawkers, rubber balls, especially if they 
are of a bright color have a specially high 
commercial value. A toy balloon can be 
traded for the native’s wares that they ask 
$20 in money for. Just why rubber goods 
particularly strike the fancy of the 
Samoan merchant is hard to say, unless it 
is because the elasticity of rubber amuses 
their simple and childish minds. 


Grinding and Buffing Tool 


A tool ‘machine of practical value to 
garage and tire repair men is the Johnson 
electric grinding and buffing tool, a prod- 
uct of the U. S. Electrical Manufactur 
ing Company, Los Angeles, Cal, , 

This machine is operated by a self 
contained motor, and all its working parts 
are enclosed in a dust-proof casing. The 
motor may be had in a number of wind- 
ings for speeds of either 1800 or 3600 
revolutions per minute. For garage work 
the arbors may be fitted with two grades 
of emery wheels: for tire repair work, a 
buffer and a grinding wheel are available 

The manufacturers claim that the ma 
chine is very durable. smooth, easy-run- 


uing and silent in operation. 
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QUALITY 


pr! ae 


We Recommend Your Buying Now 


THIOCARBANILID DIMETHYL-ANILINE 
PARA-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE 
PARA-NITROSO-DIMETHYL-ANILINE 


‘‘National’’ Products are Scientifically and Carefully Manufactured. 


Our Laboratories are at the Service of the Rubber Trade. 


Intermediates Department 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Chemicals 
. 21 Burling Slip, NEW YORK 711 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg., AKRON, O. 














fF. R. Henderson & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK CITY AKRON, OHIO 






































